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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(No. 3.) 
TO DESMOND RYAN, ESQ.» 

My pear Ryan,—I have only time to write you a few 
hasty lines, into which I must compress all the news I can 
gather, on the Boulevards and elsewhere. 

My journey from London offered little worthy of remark. 
The weather was fine and the passage from Folkestone de- 
lightful. N.B. When you take a trip to Paris, if you are not 
in a hurry, divide the distance from Boulogne to Paris into 
two parts—from Boulogne to Abbeville, and from Abbeville 
to Paris. There is much worth seeing all the way, and greatly 
as I was pleased with the department of the Seine and Oise, 
which I attempted to describe in my last letter, I was still 
more charmed by the hills and valleys of the Boulonais, which 
I shall not attempt to describe in this. Among the remarkable 
objects, however, must be cited the chateau of Pont-de-Brique, 
an old edifice, in which Napoleon resided, with his marechals, 
when he had an army of observation near Boulogne; the little 
town of St. Mer, situated on a lofty prominence, overlooking 
a large tract of country, the Basin du Boulonais, one of the 
finest bits of plain hill-and-vale scenery I ever saw, present- 
ing, literally, the appearance of a gigantic basin, formed by a 
ridge of hills bounding, amphitheatrically, an enormous valley ; 
the forest of Montreuil ; and last, and best, the ancient for- 
tified town of Montreuil, with the still more ancient Basse- 
ville adjoining, one of the most interesting objects in the whole 
of France. All these present themselves successively, in the 
order in which I have placed them, and all are well worth in- 
spection. Sterne, you may remember, alludes to Montreuil, 
in his Sentimental Journey. Therefore don’t fail, as 1 have 
hinted, to divide your journey from Boulogne to Paris into 
halves, and take both roufes by daylight—or you will miss 
much worth seeing, both in respect of fine scenery and his- 
torical interest. Also, mind you get a seat in the banquette, 
or you lose the best part of the views, together with the society 
of the conducteur, who (I speak of him from the Messageries 
Royales—not Lafitte’s) is a very well-informed and advanta- 
geously loquacious person, who, to make up for the slowness 
of his horses, tells you all he knows of the country, and a 
great deal more besides. But beware putting what he says 
into a book, or you may chance to be rebuked by the re- 
viewers as Baron Munchausen the second. 

I reached Paris at five o'clock on Tuesday morning. On 
arriving at Abbeville we stopped at an hotel, to partake of 
what was styled, in courtesy, a dinner, which consisted of nine 
or ten different preparations of sundry tough and ill-flavoured 
fowls, with some spinach, some fruits, and some egregiously 
unpalatable vin ordinaire. This refection occurred at nine 
o’clock in the evening. I have forgotten the name: of the 





hotel, but [ remember we paid three-francs-and-a-half per 
head for ‘‘ the dinner,” with something extra to the gargon. 
If you ever travel by this road, avoid entering the hotel at 
which the diligence stops—which might be called Le Poulet 
varié—and go to a café hard by, where you will get something 
to eat and drink, more palatable and less expensive. A fellow- 
traveller informed me that the horses, dogs and cats belonging 
to the hotel were all fed with the same dish, and that “ toujours 
fowl” was so much the motto of the landlord that he never 
ate anything else himself, nor would he allow his family or his 
servants to nourish themselves with aught besides. At Abbe- 
ville the diligence was attached to the convoi on the railroad, 
by a mechanical process, which occupied more than half-an- 
hour in the performance, during part of which time, we were, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, swinging mid-way betwixt earth and 
heaven. This contrivance is curious enough, but redounds 
more to the glory of the mechanic who invented it than to the 
personal comfort of the passengers who are obliged to submit 
to it. However, maugre the fowls of the landlord of Abbe- 
ville, and the ingenuity of the railroad mechanic, we arrived 
safely in Paris at the hour I have mentioned, and were extri- 
cated from the convoi, by a process similar to that by means of 
which we were previously attached tz it. 

Paris is filling gradually ; the season will soon commence, 
and the great personages return from the chace and the other 
‘* pleasures” of a éountry-life. Yesterday it was raining all 
day long, and it was useless attempting to explore the tawn— 
for Paris, you must know, on a rainy.day, is dirtier than all 
the towns and cities of England put together. Your only 
resource is the Passages, which are covered in, like Burlington 
Arcade, and these are numerous enough; besides which they 
are little towns of themselves, consisting of a number of arcades 
joined together in groups, like constellations, where, if you be 
a stranger, you may very easily lose yourself for half-an-hour 
at least. In these, and in the Palais Royal, you may find 
amusements to suit every taste—cafés, reading-rooms, billiard- 
rooms, shooting-rooms, coiffeurs, restaurants, guingettes, caba- 
rels, grisettes, boot-cleaners at all the thoroughfares, and many 
other resources, combining pleasure and convenience. But, 
blasé to ail this kind of thing, I contented myself by walking 
about, and as I observed the motley crowd of passers-by, 
constructing an imaginary physiologie des passages de Paris, 
until the time for dinner arrived, when I dined very agreeably, 
in society the most agreeable, and forgot altogether the in- 
clemency of the weather and the filthiness of the streets, paven 
or unpaven—for there is little to choose between them in the 
rainy time—in the comfort and sociality of the moment. With 
whom I dined I shall not tell you—if you cannot guess,. you 
must remain in ignorance. 


To-day the weather is totally changed—sunshine bathes the 
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houses and the streets ip gelden hues, nd everything leoks 
gay and brilliant, Walking 6m the Apsgfevards, negr the Rue 
Richelieu, the first person E tmeje-aad on the Boulewards you 
meet all the world—was the fair and buxom Alboni, looking 
very handsome, and saucierthan ever. I got some news from 
her, at least—and not the less welcome was it, inasmuch as it 
concerned herself. On Saturday* a representation-extraordi- 
nary will be given at the Opera (the Academie I mean), to be 
divided into two parts :—the first part will consist of a ballet ; 
the second of a miscellaneous concert, in the course of which 
Alboni will sing the grand duet from Tancredi with Duprez, 
the grand duet from Semiramide with Alizard, an air from 
L’Italiana, and the rondo from Cenerentola. Should this 
representation prove attractive—and how can it be otherwise, 
when Alboni is concerned ?—it will, I am told, be followed by 
a second on Monday or Tuesday, and subsequently, it is pos- 
sible, by several others. The engagement of Alboni was 
made, in the names of MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan, by M. 
Marie Escudier, one of the proprietors of La France Musicale, 
who went to Brighton, where Alboni was singing at a concert, 
expressly for that purpose. It is not true, as the London 
journals have stated, that Alboni is engaged to perform in the 
operas at the Academie. But it is possible that, in January, 
after her engagement at Pesth is concluded, that she may be 
persuaded to come to Paris and appear on the French stage. 
I doubt the result, however. The Parisians are all on fire to 
hear Alboni, and there will be no standing-room at the Opera 
on Saturday. 

The affairs of MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan, who have 
succeeded M. Pillet in the direction of the Opera, are pro- 
ceeding prosperously ; the receétes, since the re-opening of 
the establishment, have been splendid. Duprez, has so well 
profited by his six months holiday, that he is all his former- 
self again. I have heard him in La Juive, and La Favorite, 
two of his great operas, und was delighted both with his 
singing and his acting. It will be indeed difficult to fill up 
the vacancy that must be left when this extraordinary artist 
retires from the stage; there is at present nothing that 
approaches, or is likely to approach him, in his own walk. 
M. Poultier has been recalled from Italy, by the new manage- 
ment, and made his rentrée, the other night, in La Muette, 
which magnificent chef d’ceuvre has been reproduced with the 
splendor and care that marked its performance when it was 
first brought out. If you want to judge the quality of the 
chorus and orchestra of the Academie, you should hear them 
in La Muette, the square and stilted instrumentation of 
Halévy gives but poor occasion for displaying their powers. 
In La Juive you will say that the reputation of the Academie 
orchestra is prodigiously overrated, but in La Muette you 
will say that it is full worthy of its celebrity. Poultier was 
successful, but I shall take another occasion to speak of him 
more at length. By the way, he sang your favorite song 
(while Fenella is sleeping) with very great feeling. Maria 
(whom Mr. Bunn once introduced to London) played Fenella, 
and your little Plunkett danced the Manola, which was 
rewarded (as in London) with an encore. The women here, 
at present, are Mdlles. Dameron, Nau, and Masson. ‘The 
first I heard in La Juive; she is a clever singer and a grace- 
ful actress; her voice is a soprano of moderate power, which 
she manages with considerable skill, her person is prepos- 
sessing, if not decidedly handsome; but she has none of the 
elements of greatness. With Mdlle. Nau (who is engaged by 
M. Jullien for Drury Lane) you are already acquainted ; 
Mr. Maddox introduced her to the London public three or 


.* To night.—D. R. 








four years ago, Mlle, Masson made an immense pif in 
La Fgverite, She is @ very young person, with, fy my 
opinion, very great talent. Her voice is a mezzo sope@io, the 
middle and lower notes of which are of delicious quality. 
She sings well, and is equally effective in passages where 
force and energy are demanded, and in those where grace and 
tenderness are required. She acts, moreover, with much 
judgment, and has a large amount of passion at command, 
which she always uses with effect, and in the proper places, 
avoiding exaggeration and inflated expression of all kinds. 
To conclude, Mdlle. Masson is a handsome person, and, as 
Jules Janin graphically expresses it, ‘‘ Sa robe fait des beaux 
plis,’—which insinuates that she moves upon the stage with 
the ease and grace of one long accustomed to it, and that her 
garments are not embarrassments to her motion. Mdlle, 
Masson has since appeared in La Reine de Chypre of Halévy, 
and in Charles VI. of the same composer; but I have not 
seen her in either of these operas. By the way, there is a 
great out-cry against MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan, on 
account of the undue partiality they have hitherto shown for 
the works of Halévy. The Academie re-opened with La Juive, 
and already, in less than a month, we have had two more 
“ orand” operas of the same calibre. If the new managers 
persevere in dosing the public with these tremendous opiates, 
the public will begin to think that they have gained nothing 
by the abdication of M. Léon Pillet, but two directors in the 
place of one, 

Signor Bettini has appeared twice in Lucie, and has been 
favorably received ; if he could manage to check his enthusiasm 
he would sing much better—but I believe you have observed 
the same thing in one of your Royal Italian Opera notices. 
The other singers now at the Opera are Paulin, a second-rate 
second tenor; Alizard, a bass, with the finest voice in the 
world, and a manner of singing by no means devoid of ex- 
pression; Porte-haut, a bass, who sometimes reminds me of 
Borrani; Barhoilhet, whom you recollect at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre singing very indiffercntly, and who at present does 
not sing differently ; and some others whom I have no time 
to mention now. 

The ballet is in high feather. Carlotta made her rentrée in 
Le Diable d Quatre, and was received with enthusiasm. 
Lucie being the opera, the house at the beginning was not 
very good; but Carlotta, one of the idols of the Parisians— 
who place her before all the dancers in the world, Taglioni 
and Ellsler included—proved such an attraction, that before 
the curtain drew up for the ballet there was no standing-room 
in any part of the house. With the exception of Duprez, 
Carlotta Grisi is the only artiste whom I have seen applauded 
by the audience, independently altogether of the clacque du 
lustre, a company of gentlemen who occupy the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth rows in the pit, and annoy the rest of the audience 
with their boisterous and incessant demonstrations of unfelt 
satisfaction. But Carlotta, like Duprez, is one of those 
talents d part that require no such artificial aid; she moves 
the audience to the heart, and the audience waits not for the 
clacque to point out where and when they should applaud. 
Carlotta’s rentrée was a new triumph,—(she must be tired of 
triumphs by this time)—and after the grand pas of the last 
scene the stage was covered with more bouquets than the 
charming artiste could hold in both her arms, Carlotta has also 
danced, several times, the Pas de deux in La Favorita, in 
which she first debuted at the Academie, five years ago. This 
is one of her most graceful and finished efforts, and is always 
an attraction to the Parisian public, On Friday she will dance 
in La Giselle. 
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Cerito and St. Leon make their appearance on Monday, in 
a new (yes, a new) ballet, called La Fille de Marbre, the 
music, with the exception of the waltz from Alma, composed 
expressly by Pugni for the occasion ; the ballet and the music 
are both spoken highly of, and great things are anticipated of 
Cerito. 

Miss Birch will, it is expected, make her debit in about a 
fortnight, in Guillaume Tell, which is to be reproduced 
expressly for her with great splendor. 

The Jtaliens opened on Saturday with Don Giovanni,— 
Grisi, Persiani, Corbari, Mario, Lablache, and Coletti, taking 
their usual parts. M. Vatel has been blamed for opening 
with this chef d’euvre, because it has no prominent part for 
one artist to distinguish himself before all the rest-—a very 
good reason, in my opinion, for selecting it. What a 
difference between the orchestra at this and that of Costa at 
the Royal Italian Opera! But more of the Jtaliens in my 
next. Meanwhile I may tell you that Castellan makes her 
debit on Saturday, in Lucia, and that Ronconi and his wife 
(who have not been to Berlin, in spite of your correspondent) 
have arrived in Paris. 

Donizetti, who left Paris, with his nephew and brother, 
a doctor—for Bergamo, was taken very ill, ten days ago, at 
Brussels, since which no news whatever has been heard of 
him, and his friends here are in the greatest state of in- 
quietude. Balfe has just arrived from his country tour with 
Jenny Lind, who has gone off to Berlin vid Hamburgh. 
The post-time is at hand, and | must conclude. Good bye. 


Your’s ever, D. 





DRURY-LANE AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


Mr. Juniien has commenced his campaign in reality. The 
Promenade Concerts may be said to constitute the heliacal 
rising to the operatic dawn of the new Academy. Drury- 
Lane Theatre is renovated and redecorated; has doffed its 
foul and wrinkled ugliness, and has donned the aspect of 
youthful and smiling beauty. The interior of the house is 
hardly. recognisable. Its appearance is extremely splendid, 
yet nothing gorgeous offends the severest taste. The prevail- 
ing colors are scarlet and white; the ornaments are all in gold. 
The ceiling is remarkably handsome, and presents the appear- 
ance of the sky as seen through a dome. The curtains, scarlet 
and gold, profess the hues of the Royal livery. An extreme 
lightness pervades the house, and gives~it a more capacious 
appearance than it was wont to wear. The circle above the 
dress has been transformed into private boxes. The change ap- 
pears judicious. The new chandelier is chaste and beautiful, and 
diffuses a charming light throughout the theatre... The purest 
taste seems to have directed all the arrangements and altera- 
tions connected with Drury-Lane. It is now certainly one of 
the most elegant theatres in Europe. As we shall speak 
elsewhere of the Promenade Concerts, we shall overlook them 
here. Let us in a few words, now that Mr. Jullien’s company 
is established, and his orchestra completed, speculate on the 
prospects of the new Academy. 4 priori, one thing is cer- 
tain, that an equal amount of vocal talent has seldom, if ever, 
been congregated within the walls of this house. The new 
tenor, Mr. Reeves, has obtained in Italy the greatest reputa- 
tion of any English singer since the days of Braham. We 
only heard him one night in a concert at Drury Lane last 
year, when we were immediately impressed with the beauty 
of his voice, and exquisite purity of his style and method. A 
gentleman, and no mean judge, who heard him at Milan, and 
knew the estimation in which he was held, declared to us that 





he was considered the greatest tenor on the Italian stage since 
the retirement of Rubini. From what we have heard, and 
from what we learn, we are inclined to think that Mr. Reeves 
belongs to the Duprez, rather than the Rubini school. His 
Edgardo in the Lucia di Lammermoor, we know from authentic 
report, created a furore with the Milanese. We believe Mr. 
Reeves will make his debdét in an English version of the 
Lucia. Of Pischek we need hardly say a word. Although 
his dramatic powers are unknown in England, his vocal quali- 
fications have been sufficiently tested in this country, and have 
won for him a great repute. In Vienna, Berlin, and other 
cities of Austria and Germany, his histrionic capabilities have 
been spoken of as something wonderful. His performances 
of Faust, Don Juan, Zampa, and other characters, have 
placed him, with his own countrymen, among the first bary- 
tones in Europe. His first appearance may be reckoned upon 
in either of the three operas just named. Of Mr. Whitworth 
Jones, we can only speak from report, which gives him a 
splendid voice, and a fine, manly style. Of the ladies, the three 
principal prime donne are Miss Birch, Mademoiselle Nau, and 
Miss Susan Hobbs. The first-named vocalist has for several 
years held the position of first soprano in England. Miss Birch’s 
high talents are too well known to require any comments in this 
place. Mdlle. Nau, who has lately been transplanted from the 
Opera Comique at Paris to the Academie Royale de Musique, 
is one of the greatest established favorites in the French 
capital. She was announced last season as engaged by Mr. 
Maddox for the Princess’s, and was to have made her debut in 
Howard Glover’s opera, written expressly for her; but from 
some cause that has not transpired, the negotiation was broken 
off. Mademoiselle Nau is a singer of the brilliant school. 
Both as a vocal and histrionic artist she stands very high in 
French estimation. Miss Susan Hobbs we have heard on 
sundry occasions, some seasons since, atconcerts. Her voice, 
a high soprano, appeared to us at the time to possess great 
compass and flexibility; but the organ was evidently un- 
formed, and required a severe course of education. She has 
been studying in Italy for two years under the best masters, 
and is pronounced, in a late letter from our Milan corres- 
pondent, to be a first-rate vocalist. Notwithstanding this great 
display of talent, M. Jullien appears to us to require one very 
necessary component of a complete operatic company, a con- 
tralto. M. Jullien has announced in his recent advertisements 
the engagement of Miss Dolby for his concerts. If the 
manager could contrive, by any possible means, to obtain the 
assistance of this talented and highly popular artiste for his 
operatic corps, he would not only add to its intrinsic strength 
and efficiency, but the engagement would create a feeling of 
unqualified delight in ail true lovers of music. Miss Dolby is 
one of the most—if not the most—popular female vocalists in 
England, and her engagement at the Drury Lane Academy 
would be one of the most politic acts of the new administration. 
We are much mistaken in M. Jullien’s keen-sightedness, and 
his diplomatic talents, if he endeavour not to obtain, by might 
and main, Miss Dolby for his theatre. With such an array of 
talent, with the splendid chorus promised, and which no doubt 
will be made available, and with his magnificent orchestra, of 
which we had a good foretaste in last night’s performance, it 
will be M. Jullien’s own fault if his success be not triumphant. 
Several difficulties, doubtless, appear in prospectu, as when do 
they not, in a gigantic undertaking like that entered upon by 
the enterprising manager. We shall have more to say of the 
Drury Lane doings by and bye, when M. Jullien issues 
officially his operatic prospectus, which we expect directly the 
Promenade Concerts are con 
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@ Treatise on the “ Affinities of Gothe,”’ 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 








CHAPTER !1.—(continued from page 633). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN THE “AFFINITIES,” 


Even independently of our declaration in the first section, Luciana, 
as the most abstract upposition to Ottilia, would most aptly follow 
the description of the latter. But with us there is the additional 
circumstance that we have placed her in that group which is given 
to us by the sight of those natures, which stand external to the 
collisions, and with which therefore our glance is averted from the 
struggle of the heart. Hence with us Luciana took the lowest 
place, because she represented a point at which such a conflict 
between the natural force of feeling and morality cannot take 
place. Luciane announces herself as an individuality entirely lost 
in surface and outward show. As Ottilia is quite internal, and 
everything with her is only an occasion for a return into her sen- 
sitive thought, so, on the other hand, Luciana is completely cast 
into worldliness and averse from all the still-life of feeling. With 
very good talents, an over vivacious temperament, and a very 
advantageous exterior. she is n possession of all those qualities 
which secure her a brilliant part in society. But her whole being 
has regarded the diffusion of brilliancy as the highest goal of life, 
Completely directed towards the external, Luciana shews herself 
throughout utterly incapable of understanding a character com- 
pletely opposed to her like Ottilia. Charlotte had already judged 
of Luciana that she was born for the world, cultivated herself for 
the world, and strove, by an innate domineering character, to 
make herself queen of that little circle to which she yet 
belonged. ’ 

The testimonial of the Governess, and especially the brilliant 
commendation which she gives at the public examination, so much 
the more confirms in our cyes that grasp at acknowledgment and 
at enjoyment of outward show, as in Ottilia’s disposition, we at 
once perceive the greatest contrast to this tendency. The feeling 
of the triumph she had gained had made her even supercilious, 
and against whom could this feeling of yictory rather be turned 
than against Ottilia, who in the sight of Luciane is nothing but 
a scantily endowed being, very subordinate to herself. These 
traits, which were already shown to us during her residence in the 
boarding-school, and which of themselves have brought her into 
opposition with Ottilia, soon, on her actual appearance, came forth 
with much more decision, and cultivated to perfection. ‘The 
elasticity and liveliness of her nature has almost reached the 
moveableness of a whirlpool, taking delight in the most noisy, 
restless impetuosity, and carrying others along in its course.t The 
endeavour to distinguish herself above others, and to riot in this 
feeling, has become heightened into a vain desire for brilliancy, 
which encompasses her entire nature, into the most bare-faced 
ambition to make herself, in every respect, the centre of society, 
and everything dependent on her own will and humor, But in this 
every relic of “internalness” and deep feeling is naturally lost, 
having yielded to an activity which is always directed towards 
outward show alone. 

_ Since nothing is done by Luciana for the sake of the thing 
itself, and she is never able to forget herself in any one of her 
acts, so even the good which she does makes no pure impression, 
and the various benefits which she lavishes extravagantly enough, 
are marred by the character of ostentation, which always accom- 
panies them. Hence it is never in her power, even to avoid 
afflicting a wound, nay, becoming crucl by her beneficence, because 
in everything she has only herself and her most subjective satisfac- 





* In the Governess’s letter it is said of Luciana, “she jumped about the rooms 
with her prizes and testimonials, and shook them in Ottilia’s face. ‘You have 
come off badly to-day,’ she exclaimed. Ottilia answered very quietly, ‘ It is not 
yet the last day of examination.’ ‘But you will always remain the last!’ cried 
the young lady, and bounded away.””—Dr. Rétscher’s note. 

+ “She scarcely allowed the oldest person any rest at the card-table. Whoever 
was in any degree ‘moveable was forced, if not to the dance, at any rate to a 
lively game of forfeits, penalties, and puzzles,’—Cited by Dr. Rétscher. 








tion in view, and never understands how to adapt herself with 
delicacy to the particular cases. Nay, to delineate such a character 
the poet has purposely exhibited a trait, in which this longing 
recklessly to obtrude her beneficence, her care for others perfectly 
fails on the moral side, and changes itself into the greatest pain for 
the person for whom it was designed. * 

Since Luciana is entirely deficient in depth of feeling, and 
rather, being impelled by a restless disquiet, an eternal grasp at 
change, plunges into the noisiest life,t and calls it forth when it 
does not already exist, it follows that we never see her turn her 
glance inwards and seek a quiet resting-place of hearty fecling and 
unostentatious intercourse. The self-will and extravagance of 
Luciana not proceeding from humor are even without the basis of 
love, and therefore act with no vivifying power upon the feelings, 
but rather cause pain and uneasiness. While a self-will, which 
bubbles up out of humor, always has a reconciling effort, because 
in the production of contrasts in the extravagant aimless binding 
together of the heterogenous, it allows a feeling to shine through 
which reveals earnest in the midst of jest, so on the contrary 
Luciana’s self-will is more strained and monotonous. Very 
characteristically for her nature, which is destitute of all feeling, it 
confines itself to a rapid attempt to seize every circumstance only 
on the ridiculous side, and always to perceive an occasion for 
ridicule. Humbleness is completely wanting to this selfish self- 
will.t A recklessness which brings out the ridiculous in things, 
and is only beu€ upon discovering this, appears to us mnch more 
as the product of an unfeeling understanding, which takes delight 
in apprehending far-fetched contrasts, and is not unfrequently 
practised at the expense of others. Such an understanding is 
wanting in the element of areal humor, which does not pause at a 
one-sided grasp at the ridiculous, but everywhere, even when it 
good naturedly scoffs, exhibits a love which sees and brings out in 
everything a connection with the Idea. While to Luciana every- 
thing appears ridiculous, because her selfish self-will only considers 
things as isolated, and traces them from their internal connection, 
so with genuine humor the exhibition of the merely ridiculous is 
generally absorbed into the contemplation of an idea which is 
everywhere present. ‘The morbid desire to trace the ridiculous 
everywhere therefore gives an evidence of internal coldness, just as 
genuine humor in its harmless operation reveals to us the most 
beneficent warmth of the heart.) 

As the deep nature of Ottilia strives against the wordly 
individuality of Luciana, which merely calculates on outward 
brilliancy, nay, even awakens in the latter a real dislike to this 
charming being,§ so are the more ideal persons generally repelled 
by Luciana’s manner, as the poct has admirably signified to us in 
the cold, almost frosty deportment of the noble Architect towards 
her.|| For even her great endeavours to gain a homage from the 
Architect, and to count him in the number of her adorers, fails 
through the quiet equilibrium, which the natural aversion of the 
ideal youth from Luciana’s worldly conduct opposes to her efforts. 
Neither was she able to make the poet an admirer, but on the 
contrary, is obliged to receive from him a painful sensation. 





* We here remind our readers of the narrative how Luciane endeavoured to 
restore to society a young girl, who because she had the misfortune to occasion 
the death of a younger brother, had entirely secluded herself. But this violent 
attempt produces the most frightful effect on the young girl.—Dr. Rétscher’s 
nole. 

+ According to the poet’s expression, “ Luciana always lashed before her the 
storm of life in the social whirlpool.””—Jbid. 

$ This unpleasant combination of “ selfish” and ‘ self-will”’ does not belong to 
the original, but arises from a difficulty in finding a good word for “ Muthwille.” 
I do not like “ self.will,” but still less do I hke “ petulancy,”’ or ‘‘ wantonness.”” 
—Translator. 

Chis desire of Luciana to seek the ridiculous wt! Phe had manifestiy given 
Ottilia occasion to express in her diary, the profound thought : “The sensual man 
laughs, when there is nothing to laugh at. Whatever excites him, his internal 
feeling of satisfaction is made apparent,” and quite especially is the weighty word 
called forth: “The man of understanding finds almost everything ridiculous, 
the man of reason scarcely anything.’ We have endeavored also, to exhibit the 
sense of the expression with relation to Luciana’s individuality.—Dr. Rdtscher’s 
note 
§ This dislike had increased on Luciana’s side. ‘A real bitterness had arisen 
in her relations towards Ottilia. She looked down with contempt on that quiet 
uninterrupted activity of the dear girl, which was observed and praised by 
everybody.— Ibid, 

|| Here belongs the very masterly description of Luciana’s representation of 
Artemisia, in which the Architect has to co-operate, as the builder who sketches 
the grave of Mausolus, but is not to be brought out of his tranquility and stiff- 
ness by any effort on the part of Luciana,—Jbid. 
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It has always appeared to us a very refined trait for characteriz- 
ing Luciana, that the poet makes her interested with especial 
vivacity and zeal for a class of artistical exhibitions, which is both 
subordinate in its nature, and is particularly adapted to shew forth 
one’s own personality, and gratify one’s vanity without trouble. 
We mean the representation of tableaux vivans, which completely 
occupies Luciana, and which she everywhere calls at once into life, 
certain that she will thus succeed in making herself a natural 
centre of society, and in being admired by the spectators. We 
have called this class subordinate, because it is completely destitute 
of all real ideality, and is only directed to a show of it, since it 
can make use of no other means than the form and personality of 
a few persons who chance to be brought together, which must be 
always relatively deficient. 

Since in this region the mind can bring forth no product of its 
own, not being able, as in sculpture and painting, to elevate the 
given material into a sign and expression of the Idea, but must 
confine itself to artificially decking out that which is presented 
by chance—a common reality, so that it may have a show of the 
Idea, the ¢ab/cau vivant always remains a poor substitute for the 
real art, which it imitates. It always leaves us in a state of con- 
tradiction between artistica) illusion, ideal show, and common 
reality, since the last cannot be truly overcome and transfigured. 
At the same time this sort of exhibition gives great room to show 
one’s self to advantage in every way, and by various means to 
turn all the attractions of form to account. Hence there will be 
no want of an effect upon the largest portion of the spectators, 
because people in general require a strong spring, and are by 
sensual illusion excited toa much higher degree than by a beautiful 
ideal appearance, which also requires an ideal tendency for its 
appreciation. ‘This sort of artistic activity everywhere, as in the 
case of Luciana, owes its origin to vanity to an endeavour to 
produce strong effects with the least possible expenditure of art 
and technicality, and without any of that mastery over material 
which is gained by serious labor, and in the most allowable manner 
to make one’s self an object of an universal attention,—nay, 
admiration, which can express itself without restraint at the charms 
of the form and the entire personality ; while, on the other hand 
this acknowledgment can be received without blushing under the 
veil of art. Hence, it may be said, one reaps in sport without 
sowing. Hence Luciana is just as much inspired for the exhibition 
of tableaua vivans, as, on the other hand, Ottilia, who is excluded 
from them altogether must feel a secret dislike to them, which, on 
the subsequent representation of the Madonna, she with difficulty 
overcomes. It is, therefore, an excellent thought that Luciana. wao 
is so completely plunged into the world, is even in art seen to 
elevate herself only to a lively interst for tableaux vivans,* which 
are as worldly as herself, and only in the service of vanity. The 
deeper ground has been developed out of the nature of this class 
in harmony with Luciana’s personality. 

The figure of Luciana will certainly have awakened in us the 
conviction that in this soil a collision between inner powers cannot 
thrive, because such a collision always pre-supposes a certain depth 
of feeling and an endeavour directed inwardly. This is still more 
confirmed in us by the want of all heartiness and of all ideality in 
Luciana’s relation to her bridegroom, this being so thoroughly 
external and superficial, that it completely removes all notion of 
capacity for depth and a warmth of genuine feeling. 

As Luciana, on account of her nature being wholly lost in 
externality, cannot admit the possibility of this collision, so does the 
Teacher and the Architect raise us above it from an opposite cause. 
We will begin with the Assistant. 

(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 





* Luciana’s whole nature is altogether closed to trueart. Everywhere the effort 
is alone considered, Thus, it is said of her very characteristically: ‘ Luciana, 
like all persons of the kind, who always mingle togetber, what is advantageous 
and what is detrimental to them, wished also to try her fortune in recitation, the 
memory was good, but to speek honestly, her ———- was spiritless, and 
vehement without passion.” ‘The want of depth is very definitely expressed in 
another place: ‘ Luciana thought she understood everything better, and as her 
feelings were common, so to carry them out, the skill of a dear valet-de-chambre 
seemed quite as well, as that of an eminent artist. Further than an altar for 
sacrifice and a wreath, her imagination could not ascend if she thought to make 
a festal compliment on every one’s birth-day.—Dr. Rétscher’s note. 








SONNET. 
No. LIV. 

Tunr’st thou I’m happy ?—There is scarce a day 

That passes, but a lurid light it throws, 

Making my heart some secret wound disclose, 
Which in it unobserv’d, but rankling lay. 
And all is self-inflicted. ’Tis the play 

Of mine own thoughts,—the stream which ceaseless flows 

From my soul’s centre, pois’ning as it goes, 
Which scatters wounds with its corroding spray. 
The world is kind to me; but still—but stiil, 

That hitter stream is ever onward rushing, 

O’erwhelming ruthlessly each thought of bliss: 
My soul itself is curs’d; I may not feel 

That joy which flows for others, full and gushing ; 

For me there’s verom in the fondest kiss. 


JENNY LIND! JENNY LIND!! JENNY LIND!!! 
We have yet, once more, the last time, to offer our readers 
a few extracts respecting the Swedish Nightingale. As Jenny 
Lind is, while we write, departing from our shores, we give them 
as a parting salute in honor of the accomplished vocalist. 


No. 1.—(From the Bath Gazette,)—Being as well pleased as most 
people with our own performances, we have the conceit to imagine that 
in our last paper we awarded her full due to Jenny Lind, and spoke 
quite as highly of her vocalization as the facts warrant. But while 
enterteining no prejudices hostile to the pretensions of the lady in 
question, we cannot be blind to the species of Lindiolatry which prevails 
to the North, South, East, and West of us. Except on the old principle 
of “one fool making many,” we can see no reason for any such ridi- 
culous feeling as is exhibited towards tne ‘Swedish nightingale.” 
Neither do we deem it reasonable, because this fair lady has well-tutored 
vocal organs, can sing marvellously well, and produce a shake so pure 
as to be only comparable, in the ears of a neighbouring critic,to two 
notes rattled together, that therefore her name should be imported into 
every pastry cook’s, hatter’s, or tobacconist’s, shop in the empire. 
Surely we may concede that she equals all living singers, without 
being obliged to munch “Jenny Lind” comfits, wear Jenny Lind hats, 
or treat our adolescent friends with Jenny Lind cigars! We have no 
means of knowing to what extent this folly has intruded into those 
temples of vanity, drapers’ shops ; but doubtless shall soon find the 
‘“‘ weaker sex,” as they are are unpolitely called, bedecked with “ Jenny 
Lind” plaids, silks, and muslins. The ‘‘gents” are always the foremost 
in the march of folly and senility: and speedily will these exhibitants of 
their tailors, shall be found luxuriating in outré neck-ties and unexam- 
pled wrappers, dignified by the above common combination of alphabetical 
digits. We should be surprised at this amusing madness, did we not 
know, that if England be infected with a monomania, its sway is always 
right royal. Madden the English people about anything,—whether 
political, literary, or musical, and the result will be amazing. Inspire 
them with a penchant for a statesman, fora novelist, for a cantatrice, and 
it is wonderful how unanimous they are. They have not the enthusiasm 
of Germany, the ardour of Italy, or the levity of France, and it is there- 
fore only by extreme good fortune on the part of an inventor of projects 
that thay are aroused; but their pertinacity is marvellous. Once raise 
the clamour,—once obtain the sweet voices of the multitude,—and they 
are boisterous and untiring beyond example. Popular fame is prover- 
bially transitory, but nowhere less so than in England. Thus it is, that 
at present we are blessed with a very fine and flourishing musical mania. 
The three kingdoms are wild about Jenny Lind. Cities, towns, villages, 
solitary farm-houses, are continually resonant with the name of the re- 
nowned songstress. People of all ranks, stations, and dispositions, crowd 
to hear her tones in altissimo, and profess themselves delighted. Any 
other opinion is pronounced rank heresy. The Queen graces her by the 
regal gift of a bouquet ; young men commit dishonest acts to raise money 
in order to hear her. She is overwhelmed by encores, bouquets, ecstasies, 
testimonials; and last of all, provincial managers purchase her services 
at five hundred pounds a-night. As seven cities contended for the 
honour of having given birth to Homer, so there is contention as to the 
locality of Jenny’s matrimonial predilections. Half the journals of the 
kingdom are wild on this topic. Cutlers, newspaper editors, clergymen, 
iron-founders, military Lotharios, Swedish peasants, simple = gentlemen, 
are named as future proprietors of the hand of this mistress of “linked 
sweetness.” It is quite a fortunate hit for those journalists whose 
columns are usually dreary when Parliament is not sitting. The present 
season would try their resources terribly, but for Jenny Lind. One 
cannot get a French ducal murder or a ‘Thames steam-boat explosion 
every week; yet on the feats, the connections, the intentions, the 
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triumphs of the “queen of song,” it is possible to ring innumerable 
changes. We need not repeat that all this is wretchedly absurd, especi- 
ally as all musical critics declare the superiority of Jenny’s present 
rivals, Grisi and Alboni. Whetherthis opinion be right or wrong, every 
good judge of such matters must smile at the hack-writers, the empty 
connoisseurs, the praters, whose qualification is wealth of technical words, 
whose “valiant voices” have led to this universal uproar. We know 
that Jenny Linp sings well,—that her voice is limpid, clear, and con- 
stant,—but there is no foundation for this astonishing hubbub. It tends 
to degrade us in the eyes of sensible foreigners, and to deprive the nation 
of its reputation for possessing more than average sobriety, wisdom, 
and “common sense.” Surely the lady’s admirers can pay fitting respect 
to the musical abilities and artless demeanour of their prodigy, without 
losing their senses in an intoxication of delight. The truth is, that, 
sagacious as we English esteem ourselves, we are more easily than any 
people gulled by overweening pretence, and its success is generally 
proportionate to its exaggeration. We reverence what we style re- 
spectability, and have great faith in the respectability of a good suit of 
clothes. We declare our contempt for quackery; and yet swallow tons 
of rubbish in the shape of universal panaceas. With us, men who effect 
profundity are esteemed profound, and pedantic smatterers are con- 
sidered learned. And we greatly incline to the opinion, that Jenny 
Linp’s successes, the noisy acclamations of her thousands of idolaters, 
and the accumulated store of pluvial gold are owing quite as much to 
this self-deluding spirit as to the eloquent music of her voice. 

No. I1.—(From the Bath Gazette.)—At the Bristol theatre, on the oc- 
casion of Jenny Lind’s late performance, the elite of the light-fingered 
gentry had a few pickings. Capt. Talbot, whilst passing along the lobby 
was relieved of his purse, containing about 7/.. Another gentleman 
from London, lost his purse, containing six sovereigns. A lady for 
better security as she thought, gave her purse to her husband, when, 
hey, presto, it disappeared most mysteriously, and was found soon 
afterwards by a gentleman in his coat pocket, quite empty, the con- 
tents having been carefully removed by some expert thief. 

No. IIl.—(From the Glasgow Constitutional.)—Tne Lorp Justice 
Cuierk Hope ann Jenny Linp.—The Inverary Circuit fell this year to 
be holden upon Thursday the 16th current. Could any of your readers 
inform me, whether the Lord Justice Clerk was present in the City Hall, 
Glasgow; having Madlle. Jenny Lind, upon Friday, the 17th? The 
object of this, apparently is to account for his lordship’s haste to leave 
Campbelton without waiting for the jury, at the late circuit. 

No.IV.—(From the Daily News.)—Jenny Linp APPEARED at Exeter 
on Friday and Saturday, exciting the enthusiasm which has now become a 
matter of course. The prices of admission to the subscription rooms were 
£1 Is., 15s., and 10s. 6d. Some expert thieves were busy in the throng 
on the first occasion, and several robberies were effected. One gentle- 
man lost nearly £2, another £3 10s., and a lady upwards of £100. 
Certain parties, it is said, speculated to the amount of £300 worth of 
tickets, which they were ultimately glad to dispose of at 5s. each. 

No. V.—(From the Bath Herald.) —We should like to make the 
acquaintance of the man who, after hearing Jenny Lind, could sit down 
cooliy and write you all about it : speak in calm professional tones of the 
quality and register of her voice ; anatomize the trills and cadences, the 
arpeggios and fiorituros with which she embellishes her song; discuss 
gravely the cast and expression of her features, and deliberate method- 
ically upon her claims to beauty. Such a man’s acquaintances, we say, 
we should be glad to make; we confess to a taste for monstrosities ; such 
an unfeathered biped would have a charm for us, equal to Tom Thumb, 
the Swiss giantess, the Man-monkey, and the Bosjesmans; we should 
like to see him—behind the bars in his cage; but we should be sorry to 
shake him by the hand as our friend. Although yet young in the most 
sweet service of the public, a tolerably familiar acquaintance with the 
stage and the concert room has made us prematurely callous; we flattered 
ourselves we were proof against emotion ; we can sit out the deepest of 
tragedies or the most pathetic of melo-dramas without winking, and 
have listened to the dulcetest of dulcet voices without being raised from 
our seat. Until we saw and heard Jenny Lind we did labour under an 
impression that we were indifferently self-possessed ; from and after that 
time (as the lawyers say in the deeds) we have been abundantly convinced 
that that impression was a delusion and a snare. To fix the gaze upon 
Jenny’s earnest eyes, and listen to the music which breaths forth as if 
from every feature in her gentle face, is at once to abandon all thought 
and rememberance of individual existence, and to yield up the imagina- 
tion unconditionally to a charm more potent than that of the fabled 
syrens. And then to criticise her features! We have an innate respect 
for those strong-minded individuals who will undertake the execution of 
difficulties only just within the bounds of possibility ; but we regard the 
Man as a maniac who will attempt that which, in rerum nature, is not 
to be compaseed. Were wea practioner duly qualified, we would give 
without compunction an order for admission to the strongest room of 








the securest lunatic asylum, of that individual who should be proved to 
have attempted anything so desperately hopeless as describing the face 
of Jenny Lind when lighted up with the fire of genius and animation, 
The task would be more easy to convey toa blind man, by verbal des. 
cription, an idea of the prismatic colours. No! the face, the voice, the 
action, the expression of Jenny Lind, are things to be seen, and heard, 
and thought of, and dreamt about, and gloated over, but not to be 
described. With this negative exordium, then, let us proceed to note 
down some few circumstances connected with the charming Jenny’s 
visit to Bath !1! 

And so we bid adieu for a season to the fair Jenny, the 
far-famed Jenny, the overwhelmed-with-praises, the univer- 
sally-sought, the gréat-curiosity-exciting Jenny. We wish 
her well, albeit we have labored hard to pull her down from 
that pride of place, where we were satisfied judgment and sober 
conviction could never have placed her. We wish her well, 
and trust she may return to us next season, with powers unim- 
paired and reason untouched by the frantic eulogies of her 
‘nglish admirers. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Frepericx Wester, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 634.) 

Tue seven radical sounds with their vanishes, which have been 
described, include as far as 1 perceive, all the’elementary diph- 
thongs of the English language. The term diphthong denotes the 
transition of the voice from one tonic sound to another ; forming 
thus the impulse of one sylable by acontinuous gliding, without a 
perceptible change of organic effort in the transition. By the 
term clementary, as qualifying a diphthong, 1 mean to point out 
the inseparable bond of its constituents ; the nature or the habit, 
whichever it may be, of the voice having so decreed the series of 
the two sounds, that the first or radical cannot, in unpremeditated 
utterance, be given without terminating in the second or vanish. 
The remaining five tonics are monothongs, and have one sort of 
sound for both the radical and vanishing movement, they are— 
oo-ze, eé-l, e-rr, e-nd, z-n. When the clement ee-l is deliberately 
uttered, in the mode of asking a question with earnest surprise, 
ove unvaried sound of ¢e-l, is heard rising from the radical outset 
to the top of the vanish. This concrete rise in interrogation will 
be described hereafter, as being the interval of a radical and 
vanishing octave ; but the homogencous course of ee-| may be 
heard through the fifth, third tone and semitone. These modes of 
displaying the course of the unchanged concrete in ee-l, show an 
analagous result in the cases of the four other monothongal tonics. 
Whereas if the diphthongal tonics are uttered with the interrogative 
intonation, the difference between their radical and vanishing 
portions is at once perceptible. The nature of the tonics as here 
described, may be otherwise plainly shown. We learned in the 
last section, the distinction between the equable concrete of speech 
and the protracted radical, and protracted vanish of song and 
recitative. Now the use of these protracted forms of intonation 
will exhibit the structure of the tonic elements. For an at- 
tentive ear may perceive, when the diphthongs are sung with a 
protracted vanish, that the voice quickly leaves the radical, and 
dwells in continuation on the different sound of the vanish. The 
protracted note, in the vanish of the monothongs, will be the same 
in sound as their radicals. The words of an ordinary melody in 
slow time, or any church psalm, will afford proof on this point. 
Another mode of illustrating the real diphthongal character of 
seven of the tonics, may be drawn from the phenomena of rhyme. 
Rhyme is that peculiar relationship in the sound of syllables, 
which consists in a difference between the first sound of eacho 
the compared syllables, and an idendity between all the subsequen, 
sounds, cach to each; the agreeable effect of rhyme depending 
chiefly on the particular relation between the tonic sounds. The 
first condition is that of identity in the tonics, as dame, came. 
The second degree of relationship is made by tonics which have 
a different radical, but the same vanishing movement, as cars, 
wars. The third consists of those tonics that differ both in their 
radicals, and vanishes, yet are of nearest resemblance in their sort 
of sound, as, good, blood. The use of the second kind of rhyme 
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shows the composition of the diphthongal tonics. In the following 
lines the correspondence of 00-ze in doom, with o-ld, in home, and 
of a-le, in obey, with ee-], in tea, is admitted as canonical, from the 
identity of the vanishes of a-le, and o-ld, respectively with the 
monothongs ee-I, and 0o-ze. 

Here Britain's statesmen oft’ the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea. 

The assimilation of the sounds of a-le, and ee-l, by the identity 

of their vanishes, produces the monotony of the four following lines, 

Swift to the Lock, a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 

And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear, 

Thrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. 


(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of “ The Musical World.” 
‘* PUFFING.” Oct. 6, 1847. 

Sir,—In this century, ‘ puffing” has made so immense and ingenious 
an advance that it has become a very giant in its power and resources. 
It has ceased to be the pigmy thing it was of yore, a thing of ridicule 
and contempt, the exclusive property of the tradesman,—the special 
attribute of the counter and the barber’s pole: it is now an organ of 
formidable grandeur and importance, capable of the greatest achieve- 
ments, stretching forth its mighty, hydra-headed, branches far and wide, 
into every corner, an engine, most mysterious in its machinery, most 
wonderful in its works. In this century, “ puffing” has ceased to be a 
trade, it has become a science,—an intricate and deep seated science ! 
Let those who account this a misnomer, study the advertisement columns 
of our newspapers, the pamphlet forms presented us by the Hebrew 
tailors, the placards on our walls, the vans and boards perambulating 
the metropolis, the windows of the London shopkeepers, the nicely 
worded eulogiums that appear in the auctioneers announcements, the 
poetical flights of fancy indulged in by the ‘* Bed and Bolster Marts,” 
the modern play bills, the » but 1 shall go on until doomsday ; let 
those who doubt study and ponder on but one of these things and they 
will be convinced, that puffing is a science ! 

There is a very striking example of the power, the mightiness, the 
grandeur, of this same science of ‘‘ puffing,” more prominently before 
the public. I approach the theme however with fear and trembling, for 
the subject is one, of which the world has heard, with which it has been 
bored, (the one is a sequitur naturally following the other) ad nauseam. 

Jenny Lind—the very name so oft repeated begins to possess ennuyanis 
properties—is the forcible example to which I refer. The reputation of 
the Swedish Nightingale, is based almost altogether upon puffs. The 
importance attached to her name is one of the greatest deeds of the 
science of ‘ puffing,” for it is through its medium, that she has attained 
the high position she now holds. For it is through its medium that her 
whole career hus been one of triumph,—brilliant triumph. For itis through 
its medium, that she has been called “ the prima donna of prima donnas,” 
‘* the greatest singer in the world,” “ a phenqnenon,” ‘‘a vocalist un- 
equalled by past or present artists,” ‘‘ a better singer than Malibran and a 
greater actress than Rachel,”* &c., §c., §c., that she has been magnified 
and praised till the force of puffery could no farther go,—when she is, 
in truth and fact,—a poor actress, and not a first-rate singer, with a very 
brilliant but far from a perfect organ. 

The first appearance of the Nightingale in this country was the signal 
for the grand headlong outburst, —the gigantic display of the 
** puffing” in all its glory. The puffs previous to the arrival of the 
songstress, had been great, very great, but they sank into utter in- 
significance, before the grandeur of the storm which hailed her on her 
first appearance in this country. But it was, as we say of a storm of 
rain, ‘‘ too violent to last.” The effect was wonderful, unprecedented, 
because it was the grandest cffort the science of “ puffing” had ever 
undertaken. People were at first so panic struck,—so totally over- 
whelmed, by the immense force with which the torrent swept down, that 
they became, as it were, intoxicated with its tremendous fury, and were 
carried along with it, in spite of themselves joining and swelling the 
force of its hyperbolical cry. Indeed, it seemed heresy to be silent. Few 
beyond an isolated number of tough old musical philosophers were found 
powerful enough to resist the immense might of the opposing current. 
With time, however, reason returned, and the world has now commenced 
slowly but surely to retrace its steps, wondering at its own weakness and 








* Seeetene, reader, from the Jenny Lind critics, which might be increased ad 
infinitum, 


determined as speedily as possible altogether to rcverse a judgment so 
madly and heedlessly given. ; 

The furious outburst of the science of puffing is now pretty well over. 
The direct system, the flying in the face of all truth and reason,—the 
out-heroding Herod course that had been pursued, in raising Jenny Lind 
so high above all the rest of humanity that other artists sunk altogether 
into pigmies in comparison with her, is a style of “ puffing’ now 
gradually dying off—becoming small by degrees and beautifully less. We 
now but seldom hear of it. The science of “ puffing” has now (to use 
a hacknied nautical phrase) altered its tack. 

If you meet a fierce Jenny Lind maniac, at the present time, he will 
scarcely venture to pronounce on his goddess, (internalia) the high 
sounding titles, quoted above, as of yore. No, another ramification from 
the puff-trunk is extended. Tell him that the Nightingale’s voice is 
husky in the lower notes, and feeble and uncertain in the upper. He 
does not now directly contradict you nevertheless he does not leave you 
unattacked in possession of the field. He will say, “ Perhaps so, but 
then what a dear good moral creature she is!’ Tell him that in your 
opinion Jenny’s Norma cannot be better defined than in the words 
“frozen milk and water.” He will reply, ‘‘ That may be but then how 
kind, how amiable she is!’ Tell him that her Susanna is worse than her 
Norma, he will answer, ‘‘ Very likely, but then how heavenly pure she is— 
how noble-how charitable!” One is met no longer with opposition on 
musical grounds! The maniac no longer objects to your attacks but 
defends her moral character—which no one ever ventured to say one 
word against. The science of “ puffing” unable any longer to keep up 
the delusion that Mdlle. Lind is a musical phenomenon and superior to 
all other vocalists in a musical point of view, is now determined to make 
her a moral phenomenon—a paragon of virtue, an angel of piety—and 
therefore better than other vocalist, who does not profess the same 
qualities, and more deserving the public regard ! 

Heaven forbid that I should cavil at her morality or sneer at her piety. 
But still, 1 must say, that in my opinion these are matters, with which 
the musical public have nothing whatever to do. Mdlle. Jenny Lind does not 
appear upon the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre to be examined touching 
her moral views, her amiability, her correctness of life, or her charity: 
but to exhibit and to have criticised her musical powers, her style of 
vocalisation, her voice, and her acting. What has the critic whose duty 
it is to judge and chronicle her musical talents, to do with her morality 
and the rectitude of her virtue, off the stage, in her private career? 
With what wild amazement would the judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench stare, were they called upon to eulogize instead of condemning a 
felon, because he happened to be a splendid vocalist! And yet it is no 
less absurd to gloss over and praise Jenny Lind’s musical deficiencies 
because she happens to be a very virtuous and pious young woman! By 
the way, the critic of The Morning Post will have it that she is a girl / 
I always gave the critic credit for very strange notions, but if girlhood 
is not passed at twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age I should like to 
know when it is? However, I do think that with the private life and 
actions of singers and actors the public have nothing whatever to do. 
They cease to be public property when they are off the stage, and to 
question or examine into their private career is neither more nor less, 
than an impertinent and disgraceful intrusion. 

For my own part I would believe more about Mdille. Jenny Lind’s good 
deeds and charitable actions, were I to hear Jess about them. I am not 
inclined to think very highly of charity, when it is followed by a trumpet, 
when it is the talk of everybody, when it is so puffed and reported in 
the newspapers and periodicals of the day, that its good actions become 
mere advertisements, mere vehicles to keep a name and reputation con- 
tinually before the public eye. It appears to me to be, to say the least 
of it, a very equivocal virtue. It is not the charity of those, who ‘‘ do 
good by stealth and blush to find it fame.” Tales about Jenny Lind’s 
refunding money to managers, with fears that they have not protitted by 
her engagement, her terms being so enormous, make pretty paragraphs 
in newspapers, but it appears to me that much trouble would have been 
spared if those terms had been less exorbitant in the first instance, and 
the difficulty of refunding would have been obviated. But then the 
newspaper paragraphs—the advertisements—the “ puffing,” for it comes 
to that after all, would be done away with—mischief indeed, that would 
be, to such superficial musical merits as Jenny Lind’s! 

When I Jook back and see the immense length to which mty dissertation 
on ‘‘ puffing,” has extended, I feel how many apologies are due to you 
for thus trespassing on your patience, and with the knowledge that every 
additional word but adds to my fault. I hastily subscribe myself, 

O tober 6, 1847. Your obedient servant, E.D.C 


P, S.—My suggestion for changing the opera nights at Covent Garden 
to Mondays and Wednesdays has been met by, I fear, an insuperable 
objection, in the fact of the Philharmonic Cuncerts taking place on those 
evenings. It appears to me that my poor plan is in that respect entirely 
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obviated, and I have only left me to regret I so encroached on your 
space to no pupose. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Will you have the kindness to recommend to me, in an ensuing 
number of the Musical World, some songs that will suit the register of 
my voice, which is a barytone, ranging from F natural to D natural, or 
E flat, thus embracing nearly two octaves? It is very difficult for me to 
sing several flat E’s, and I prefer going no higher than D natural. Henry 
Russell’s style of songs is one which I like much, especially the more 
spirited of them. I can use the lowest notes of my voice without 
difficulty. 1 like songs the best that contain great contrasts of forte and 
piano. I have few means of choice among songs, which I trust you will 
consider an apology for writing to you on the subject. You criticise one 

mhis week’s World, by Linley, which I shall procure—With much 
esteem, I am, Sir, 

October 5, 1847. A Lover or Sona. 

[We are not sufficiently versed in modern ballad writing to recom- 
mend the songs required by our correspondent. Nearly all the bass 
songs reach the E flat, or E natural. Our correspondent had best apply 
at the publishers.—Ep. M. W.] 


To the Editor of The Musical World, 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—Can you inform me whether your talented cor- 
respondent, Mr. Flowers, has ever turned his attention to, or composed 
anything for the accordion? I feel confident that a judicious arrangement 
of some of his organ fugues, which I have at present in my possession, 
would suit the instrument admirably. This beautiful and soul-thrilling 
sound produced only wants the patronage of some talented and energetic 
gentleman, like the one I have named, to bring it to its proper position, 
and make it truly a national instrument. I mention Mr. Flowers’ name 
because, as an admiring reader of your journal, I have been frequently 
struck with his great perseverance and untiring energy in the cause of 
our beloved art. I have the honour to remain, dear Mr. Editor, your 
constant reader and subscriber, 


Sept. 29, 1847. A PRoFESssOR OF THE ACCORDION. 





To the Editor of The Musical World. 

Dear Sir,—Your numbers of the 2nd have only just reached me. I 
am obliged by your insertion of my letter relative to Jenny Lind’s 
Concerts there, but there are a few errors owing, no doubt, to my bad 
writing. Will it be too much trouble to ask you to correct them? 

Col. 2, p. 638, line 5 from bottom; for “ these concerts,” read “ three 
concerts.” 

Col. 1, p. 639, line 1, for ‘‘ this orchestra,” read ‘‘ the hall.” 

Ditto, line 9, and for “ opening scenes,” read “ singing tenors.” 

Ditto, line 30, for “‘ the latter,’”’ read “ the second.” 


Norwich, Oct. 7. Yours truly, Musicus. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

HayMARKET.—The season commenced on Saturday evening, 
with The School for Scandal and The Invisible Prince. The 
house was crowded in every nook and corner. The comedy on 
the whole was finely performed. Of Farren’s Sir Peter Teazle, 
Mrs. Glover’s Mrs. Candour, and Mrs. Nisbett’s Lady Teazle, 
it would be superfluous to speak. They were as excellent as 
ever. Of the other characters, Mrs. W. Clifford’s Lady Sneerwell, 
Mr. Webster’s Moses, and Mr. Brindal’s Trip, demand nearly 
the same praise. We thus behold a comedy supported, as re- 
gards six of its characters, in capital style. But this does not 
make the performance perfect. There are other parts as pro- 
minent which require to be conceived and embodied with equal 
life and strength, or the comedy must necessarily lose as a com- 
plete performance. The parts of Charles and Joseph Surface, 
for the first time at this theatre, by Mr. H. Farren and Mr, 
Creswick, demand a little consideration before we can arrive 
at their real value. The appearance of Mr. H. Farren is much 
in his favour. He is tall, well-made, and his deportment is 
gentlemanly and easy. He is a good stage tactician and has 
evidently studied in the Farren-school. Nevertheless with 


these qualifications we cannot think that Nature ever intended 
His voice is deep, 


Mr. H. Farren for a light comedian. 








almost solemn; his look serious ; he is totally devoid of that 
mercurial spirit so necessary to the impersonations of the 
Charles Surface class, and which characterised the performances 
of Elliston, Jones, and others. With all this we are inclined 
to believe Mr. H. Farren to be a young man of much ability, 
and have no doubt that by and bye he will find a part more 
in unison with his sympathies and powers. Mr. Creswick’s 
Joseph Surface was heavy and monotonous. This gentleman 
has talent, but it is not always under the best governance, or 
the best judgment. His conception of Joseph Surface was 
certainly a mistaken one. Miss E. Messent made a most 
favourable debut in Maria. She is quite a novice to the boards, 
but played with as much ease and propriety as though she 
had been stage born. The comedy was received with much 
favour, and all the performers were summoned at the end. It 
was repeated on Tuesday evening. 

On Monday Miss Helen Faucit re-appeared after an absence 
of three seasons. She played her own—absolutely her own— 
part of Pauline Deschappelles in The Lady of Lyons, one of 
the best and most finished original impersonations of modern 
times. Miss Helen Faucit was received with immense applause. 
Her performance of Pauline was characterised by all its former 
grace, elegance, feeling, and power. It would be no easy task. 
to find its superior as a piece of acting on the English stage. 
Mr. Creswick played Claude Melnotte. He looked the part 
well, and in the earlier scenes exhibited no mean power as an 
artiste. In all the latter portions of the play we could discern 
but little indications of tragic ability, An entire want of 
intensity rendered the passionate scenes cold and ineffective, 
nor was his judgment always to be commended. Mr. Creswick, 
in secondary characters, may be entitled to eulogy, but at 
present his position at this house is somewhat elevated beyond 
his merits. On Monday evening Mr. and Mrs. Keeley 
appeared in Twice Killed with the usual effect. Mr. Keeley 
is, we understand, engaged to supply Mr. Buckstone’s place. 

On Wednesday The Hunchback was performed with, 
positively, one of the best casts we ever witnessed. Miss 
Helen Faucit was the Julia; Mrs. Nisbett (first time of 
performance), Helen; Mr. Creswick, Master Walter; Mr. 
H. Farren, Modus; Mr. A. Wigan, Lord Tinsel; and Mr. 
Howe, Sir Thomas Clifford. We repeat, The Hunchback 
was better cast than we ever saw it before, aye, even in 
Fanny Kemble’s heyday. Miss Faucit’s Julia is a great, very 
great performance. It is hardly possible to fancy a represen- 
tation more exquisitely conceived, or more perfectly developed. 
We have seen multitudes of Julia’s, from Fanny Kemble 
downwards, in the race of time, and confess we have witnessed 
none at all comparable to Helen Faucit’s. Not only do ease 
and grace, which are Nature’s free gifts, belong to her, and 
consummate art, which is the offspring of study and experience ; 
but that innate faculty of imagining with truth and beauty, 
demonstrated by outward signs akin to that imagining, which 
is the rarest bestowal of Heaven, and which mortals denominate 
genius, appertains to this artiste. For power, truthfulness, and 
artistic finish, Miss Helen Faucit’s Julia is equal to any per- 
formance we have seen in modern times. To select scenes in 
the play for particular eulogy would prove a task of no small 
difficulty. Perhaps the scene with Master Walter, after she 
discovers Clifford to be the steward of her affianced lord, 
and ultimately uses entreaties, reproaches, and threats to move 
her seeming hard-hearted guardian; and that in which she 
acknowledges, after many struggles her love to Clifford him- 
self, were the most transcendant parts of her acting. These 
were incomparably fine. There was not a single look, attitude, 
or utterance which did not exhibit the tentings of a wounded 
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heart. We have endeavoured, in our feeble way, and briefly 
as we could, to do justice to this performance, but all we have 
said falls far short of the reality. Mrs. Nisbett’s Helen, it 
may he well imagined, was admirable. This delightful actress 
could hardly be seen to greater advantage than in this cha- 
racter, which suited her vivacious and arch style to perfection. 
Her scenes with Modus were most excellent, and in her 
advances to her timid lover she displayed the greatest pro- 
priety in not outstepping the limits of feminine delicacy, a 
fault we have had frequently to lay to the charge of sundry 
modern Helens. In this newly undertaken part Mrs. Nisbett 
has added another shining leaf to her wreath of laurel. Mr. 
Creswick’s Master Walter was a careful aud effective imper- 
sonation. The character, as it demanded neither great tragic 
power, nor variety of phase in its embodiment, adapted itself 
well to the actor. Mr. H. Farren was infinitely better in 
Mocus than in Charles Surface. The quaintness and hu- 
mourous repose of the part were capitally conceived.— 
The performance obtained jimmense applause. All the 
principal actors were called for at the end. Zhe Hunchback 
was repeated last evening with, if possible, greater applause, 
thanon Wednesday. After the Hunchback, on Wednesday, 
The Romantic Widow was performed, and introduced Mr, 
Ranger in the same character, the Marquis St. Croix, in which 
he made his debut eight years since. He was received with 
grear favor. 


Surrey.— Zhe Bokemian Girl, with the after entertain- 
ments varied, has been played nightly during the weck, and 
on each occasion attracted overflowing houses, several nights 
hundreds having been turned away from the doors, not being 
able to obtain admission. Mr. Bunn’s campaign promises 
great things. 


Princess’s.—The announcement of Macready and Miss 
Cushman’s conjoined appearance in Macbeth drew a full and 
curious audience on Monday, the opening night of the winter 
campaign. It was the first time that these two celebrated 
artistes had played together in this country, Miss Cushman 
obtained a great and universal reputation from the moment she 
played Romeo at the Haymarket. Previous to that her claims 
to be considered a first-rate artiste were not conceded gene- 
rally, There were many who argued, not without good 
grounds of reason, that her intellect was better adapted to 
melo-dramatic displays than to the loftier exhibition of pure 
tragedy. Her somewhat masculine cogception of character, 
her want of grace, redundancy of action and frequent striving 
after effect induced us to coincide with this opinion. It was 
only when we had seen her in Romeo that we were induced 
to allow her the possession of the highest capabilities demanded 
in tragic impersonation. On Monday night her performance 
of Lady Macbeth threw us back once more upon the con- 
Viction that she was unsuited to the loftiest efforts of the 
histrionic muse. It was a performance unequal and inadequate, 
and failed to realise to sober judgment the grandeur, power, 
and intensity of the character she pourtrayed. Some points 
she certainly made which were new and striking, but these 
were opposed by so many errors, inconsistencies, and impro- 
prieties, that we arose from the performance thoroughly 
satisfied that the Lady Macbeth of Shakespere was out of the 
pale of Miss Cushman’s intellect. When last we beheld the 


actress in this character we viewed it far more favourably : 
our change of opinion may be attributed either to a falling off 
in the artiste’s conception, or to the fact that by being placed 
in contact with Macready her performance was more exposed 
to critical judgment, her faults and deficiencies being thereby 








made more manifest. Certainly the contrast, or comparison 
was anything but favourable to Miss Cushman, and though 
she obtained great applause, we are convinced the general 
impression of the performance was that of a comparative 
failure. The reading of the letter in her first scene gave the 
audience a foretaste of Miss Cushman’s melodramatic con- 
ception of Lady Macbeth. It displayed neither taste, nor 
propriety ; and the awful speech that follows was deficient in 
power and vitality. The banquet scene was good, and at the 
close, where the guests were dismissed, her looks and attitude 
of agony were conceived with great truth. Her answer to 
Macbeth’s question, “How goes the night?” simpleas the words 
were in themselves, in their tone and apparent abstraction, 
convinced us that Miss Cushman has moments when she is 
swayed by the most admirable judgment. The sleep-walking 
scene, which we admired so much on a former occasion, dis- 
pleased us entirely on Monday night. She fell precisely into 
the same error into which Jenny Lind fell in the sleep-walking 
scenes in the Sonnambula, viz: illustrating every phrase, or 
word by a corresponding action. It strikes us that Shaks- 
pere’s notion was, that under such influences as pervaded the 
mind of his heroine one great idea would be paramount, and 
that however busy, or irrelevant the tongue might be, the 
absorbing thought of blood upon her hands, would be ex- 
hibited by a continued attempt to wash the stains therefrom; 
and the text, as it appears to us, explainsit clearly. In Miss 
Cushman’s variety of action, and essays of illustration, the 
whole scene lost its unity and its sublimity. Independent of 
this, the actions and attitudes of the actress were divested of 
all grace, and this, in no small degree, subtracted from the 
dignity of the representation. We are bound to admit that 
Miss Cushman was received throughout her performance with 
the greatest applause, but this does not alter our conviction 
one jot. Macready’s Macbeth appeared to us grander than 
ever. It is indeed a most wonderful performance. We need 
not descant here upon what has occupied our pen so fre- 
quently upon former occasions. Mr. Cooper was not equal 
to Macduff. This actor is entirely deficient in power and 
pathos. The terrible scene in which Macduff receives in- 
formation of the slaughter of his wife and children was 
rendered by Mr. Cooper so tamely that it degenerated into 
absolute burlesque. Mr. James Vining’s Rosse was played 
with great propriety. A Mr. Conway, from the Edinburgh 
Theatre, made his first appearance in Malcolm. Having little 
to record favourable to this gentleman, we shall forbear criti- 
cising him on the present occasion, trusting that another 
opportunity may bring him before us in a better light. The 
chorus was altogether inefficient. Mr. Bodda was tolerable in 
Hecate. In the present epoch of stage reformation, in 
the prevailing reverence for Shakspere, and the universal 
feeling gone abroad to give his works to the public in their 
naked integrity and purity, we are absolutely astounded at 
the retention of Lock’s puny music fitted to words never 
written by Shakspere. In reading the written “‘ Macbeth,” 
the mind receives a feeling of awe and horror, when perusing 
the congregation of fearful items that make up the magical 
ingredients of the cauldron. But how much is this feeling 
dissipated and turned into laughter, when in the acted play 
we find the following line tagged to the end of Shakspere’s 
awful catalogue :— 
“ Three ounces of a red-hair’d wench.” 

Is it possible that Macready, with all his adoration for 
Shakespere, could have allowed so filthy and unmeaning a 
line to have lived by the side of the author's verses? It may 
be said that the music, being set with these words, required 
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their retention. Most futile reason. Then cut away the music 
altogether,— 
“ Three ounces of a red-hair’d wench.” 


Every component named by the witches to charm the meta- 
physical agents of evil, is particularised and cireumstantiated. 
** Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind.worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlets wing. 
* * ¥ * 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witch’s mummy; maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch deliver’d by a drab, &c , &c.”” 
To this list of horrors, so perfectly in consonance with the 
hellish operations of the weird sisters, must be added an in- 
gredient so low, vague and meaningless, as to convert the 
author’s seriousness into the hyperbolical absurd. And such is 
the modern reverence for the works of the great poet. Nor is this 
all we have to complain of in the acted version of Macbeth. 
To give place to Lock’s music, which occupies a considerable 
space of time in the performance, several scenes are omitted, 
and some of the finest speeches in the play expunged. Take 
that, for instance, when Macbeth seeks the witches in the 
cavern, and conjures them to answer his questions. — 
‘Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 
Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundation, though the treasure 
Of Nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you.” 
The words in italics only are spoken; and this is what is 
called the restoration of Shakespere. Mr. Phelps deserves 
the lasting gratitude of all lovers of the poet, for being the 
first to rescue Shakespere from this foul emasculation, and 
rendering him in his full integrity. The fact is, that Lock’s 
music should be omitted entirely, with the exception of the 
choruses, “‘ Come away, come away,” and “ Black spirits and 
white,” which alone the author intended to be sung; and 
even then, we should demand music something superior to 
that of the over-lauded Lock. Macbeth, in its modern guise, 
has too much of a melodramatic show, and all this musical 
podder tends to detract considerably from its grandeur and 
sublimity. 

On Tuesday evening Miss Cushman played Mrs. Haller in 
The Stranger. This was an excellent performance, and the 
actress pleased us as much in it as we disliked her in Lady 
Macbeth. With the exception of Miss Cushman’s Romeo, 
and perhaps her Meg Merrilies, we have seen her in no part 
which wins from us so much admiration. Her acting was 
natural, and extremely touching, and was unmarked by those 
extra endeavours at making points, which we have found fault 
with in noticing her Lady Macbeth. Mr. Cooper’s Stranger 
was dolorous, and over-strained. The rest of the characters 
demand no particular notice. After the play a new afterpiece 
was produced, under the title of 4 Romance of the Rhine. 
It is apparently taken from the French and is tolerably trans- 
lated. The piece is amusing, and was well acted by the 








Misses Emma Stanley and Villars, J. Vining and Compton, 
Compton had a good part, and made it as efficient as it could 
be made. We are glad to see Miss Villars on the boards of 
the Princess’s. She is a worthy addition to the corps dra- 
matique. The Romance of the Rhine met with the greatest 
success. 

On Wednesday Othello was played with an entirely new 
cast, if we except Macready in the hero, and J. Vining in 
Roderigo. Miss Cushman performed Emilia, and Miss 
Emmeline Montague made her debut at this theatre in 
Desdemona. Macready’s Othello never wholly gratified us. 
It is, to our thinking, an erroneous conception altogether. It 
appears, however, to be one of the parts in which the great 
tragedian is most favourably received by the multitude. For 
the actor’s sake we wish we were of the mob. Miss Cushman 
played Emilia with a degree of fire and earnestness we have 
never seen surpassed on the stage. The scene in the bed-room, 
where Emelia taunts Othello, most deservedly drew down 
thunders of applause. Miss Emmeline Montague in Desde- 
mona produced a most favourable impression. There is a 
natural grace and gentleness of deportment in this lady that 
befits her for such parts as Desdemona, We admired Miss 
Emmeline Montague some years since when she played Juliet 
at Drury Lane. Since then we have lost sight of her, saving 
through occasional provincial reports in which she generally 
obtained high praise. The part of Desdemona does not tax 
the highest capabilities of an actress, nevertheless there 1s 
sufficient in the acting to call for some of the rarest qualifi- 
cations of a tragic artist. Our verdict is certainly in favour 
of the debutante, and wé do not hesitate to pronounce her a 
decided nit. Mr. Cooper's Iago wasa powerless performance, 
We can say so just much for Mr. Conway’s Cassio. This 
gentleman’s nasal voice is much against him. He speaks as 
if he had a cold in his head. He has tact and experience in 
his business, but he has as yet given no indication of tragic 
genius. The performance was received with raptures by an 
over-thronged house, and all the principal actors obtained the 
usual re-calls. 

Romeo and Juliet was produced on Thursday with Miss 
Cushman and Miss Susan Cushman as the hero and heroine. 
We have already overstept our limitations, and must postpone 
our notice of the performance until next week. Macbeth was 
repeated last evening. The Romance of the Rhine is played 
nightly. 





PROVINCIAL. 


MANCHESTER.—HarGrReAves’ Cuoran Socigty.—The sixth annual 
meeting of this society was held at the Albion Hotel, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, on Thursday evening, John Owen, Esq, (one of the 
executors of Mr. Hargreaves) in the chair. The report of the com- 
mittee was read by the honorary secretary. The treasurer then read 
the financial statement, from which it appeared that the total receipts 
(including £50 19s. 5d. from the Hargreaves bequest) were £1,488 10s. 8d, 
The expenditure amounted to £1,481 Os, 8d., the principal items being : 
musical fees, £1,023 5s.; purchase and hire of music £79 7s. 6d.; 
printing and advertising, £76 19s. 6d. ; rent, £125 14s.; leaving a balance 
in the bank of £7 10s. The usual routine of resolutions having been 
passed, a conversation took place upon the importance of a more strict 
enforcement of the regulation respecting the admission of non-sub- 
scribers; and a resolution was passed unanimously to the effect that 
“the committee be instructed to enforce a more strict observance of 
the regulation respecting the admission of non-subscribers, by a more 
careful examination of the tickets on entering, to see that they are 
correctly filled up, according to the instructions printed thereon,—by 
requesting the instant retirement from the Concert Room of all parties 
found there in violation of the regulation,—and by adopting such other 
measures as they may deem necessary; and this meeting pledges itself, 
on behalf of the subscribers at large, to co-operate to the utmost with 
the committee in carrying out the proposed arrangements.” It was 
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announced that the committee intended to commence their seventh 
season on the 28th of October with the oratorio of “ Elijah,” which was 
received with so much approval when performed in April last. Herr 
Staudig] would have been engaged for the part of the prophet, but his 
continental engagement would not allow of his presence in England at 
the time. Miss Birch had also been written to, but her engagement at 
the French Opera, would detain her in Paris. In consequence the 
Misses Williams have been engaged in the place of Miss Birch, and Miss 
Dolby and Messrs. Lockey and H. Phillips are to resume their former 
parts in the oratorio.— Manchester Courier. 

THE SonGs or ScoTLAND, ENGLAND, AND IRELAND.—A musical treat 
of a rare character was afforded to a Croydon audience, on Monday last, 
in the selection of Song, Duets,’ &c., given by Mr. H. Phillips and 
Mr. Land. These gentlemen have united their talents for the purpose of 
giving aseries of vocal entertainments, with, occasionally, an instrumenal 
performance, and judging from the enthusiastic manner in which their 
efforts were received they will doubtless have a most prosperous Career, 
Both gentlemen were warmly greeted on their entrance, when Mr. Phillips 
addressed the audience by saying that on the present occasion he felt 
unusual gratification in appearing associated with Mr. Land, whose 
talents as a pianist whilst connected with Mr. Wilson had been univer- 
sally acknowledged and appreciated ; he was unwilling to allude further 
to Mr. Land’s merits in that gentleman’s presence and would merely add 
that his vocal abilities had too long been suffered to lie dormant: in 
conclusion he ventured to hope by their combined efforts to be enabled 
to present music of a higher class than had hitherto been attempted at 
similar entertainments. Mr. Phillips, in the delivery of the remarks and 
anecdotes introducing each song, and in his address, was frequently 
applauded. Mr. Land, in his first song, abundantly proved how equally 
he is at home either as a singer or an accompanyist ; he possesses a well- 
trained tenor voice, singularly sweet and full in its upper register and 
capable of deep expression; he sang the morceauz allotted to him in a 
style that literally took the audience by surprise. His rendering of 
“Auld Robin Gray” was chaste and pathetic in the extreme: equal 
praise, too, must be awarded to ‘‘ My bonnie Mary,” and ‘The Lass of 
Gowrie,” both cf which were deservedly encored. In the duet from 
Donizetti’s Belisario with Mr. Phillips he was no less happy in the florid 
Italian school: it was highly applauded. Mr. Phillips was in fine voice, 
and gave Callcott’s scena, ‘‘ The Last Man,” in his usual manner, proving 
himself the only man that can do it justice. He was encored in a 
beautiful MS. song ‘‘ Mine be a cot,” taken from Rogers’ Poems, also 
in Tom Moote’s capital song ‘‘To ladies’ eyes,” and ‘‘The Bear Hunt.” 
His chaste style of singing Dibdin’s song ‘The Lads of the Village,” 
afforded great delight to the lovers of English Melody. It may truly be 
said that “‘honours were divided’. between the gentlemen, and the 
pleasure of their audience doubled by their auspicious co-operation. We 
consider this a union of great advantage to the public as a means of 
diffusing music of a certain character throughout the three kindoms. A 
hearty burst of applause took up the closing strains'of this decided 
musical treat which we venture to prophecy will be loudly echoed 
wherever it is given.— Surrey and Sussex Standard. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris. —Orzra.—The chief features at the Academy 
during the week past has been the reprise of the Muette de 
Portici, and the debut of Poultier in Masaniello, after an 
absence of several years from the Opera. The engagement 
of Mademoiselle Alboni is spoken of as acertainty. This 
announcement has created a great sensation in musical circles. 
It is said she will make her debut at the latter end of the 
present month. Cerito and St. Leon will appear in a new 
ballet, written expressly for them, with music by Pegni, about 
the same time. Verdi’s opera is in rapid progress, The 
third act has been rehearsed. 

— Turatre-lTaLieN opened on Saturday with J/ Don 
Giovanni. Grisi, Persiani, Corbari, Lablache, Mario, Tag- 
liafeo, and Polonini were the chief executants. All were 
excellent, except Coletti, whose Don was very indifferent. A 
great concourse of visitors attended. 

— Tampurint is in Paris, having arrived some days since. 
He would have departed last week for St. Petersburgh, but 
for the sudden indisposition of his son. 

— Rocer, the celebrated tenor of the Opera Comique, 
intends to set out for Italy after the expiration of his present 
engagement, 








REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 


“ Emigrant’s Farewell; Ballad. Composed by N. J. Sporug— 
B. WILL1AMs, Cheapside. 

Mr. Sporte’s ballads are remarkable, in most instances, for a 
certain felicity of tune, which is sure to have captivations for lovers 
of simple song. ‘The ballad before us has that degree of merit 
that appertains to the best compositions of the author. It is written 
in A, three sharps, and requires a voice of moderate compass to 
sing it, extending from E on the first line to E in the fourth space. 
The song will be found useful in indoctrinating beginners. 

“ Cathedral and Church Chants.’ Composed by Jounn Henry Macrar- 

LANE, Organist.—CuARLES JEFFERY’S. 

Tus is part first of a work with the above title. It contains 
seventeen double, and eight single chants. They appear to have 
been indited by one thoroughly conversant with compositions of 
this class, and well versed in arranging for voices. The title-page 
is splendid, being printed in gold and illuminated colors. 








AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF SEBASTIAN BACH. 
(Translated from the ‘‘ France Musicale.’’) 


SesastrAn Bacu was indisputably one of the most splendid 
geniuses which Europe produced at an epoch so remarkable 
for the reproduction of letters and the fine arts, Sebastian 
Bach played a character in Germany, analogous to that which 
Palestrina played in Italy : he contributed powerfully to the 
regeneration of music. By his original and vigorous compos 
sitions, and by his didactic works, he opened a novel and 
unexplored road-way to art. 

In the retreat, where he had made his abode, the illus- 
trious composer was visited by persons of the highest rank 
and consideration. Nevertheless, in the midst of all the 
homage which was rendered to him, Sebastian lived after a 
fashion the most simple and patriarchal. Luxury was banished 
from his establishment ; order and propriety reigned his house- 
hold gods; and a wife, who was truly a model for woman- 
kind, directed all as the presiding genius. 

Sebastian had but an only daughter in the wedded state, a 
charming girl, full of intelligence and candour. He gave her 
the name of Cecilia, after the patroness of music, and lived in 
hope that she would resemble, by her virtues and her talents, 
her illustrious homonyme. 

We have said that Sebastian Bach was accustomed to 
receive frequent visits from those who reverenced art. The 
Baron de Norberg. a young man distinguished by his wit and 
by the good qualities of his heart, was one of those who mostly 
frequented his house. Springing from a noble family, the 
youthful baron enjoyed a high position and an independent 
fortune. In addition, he possessed, in an extreme degree, a 
love for the arts. He was a distinguished musical amateur. He 
used to pass hour after hour in the society of Sebastian Bach, 
and the master loved to converse with the young nobleman, 
and at last conceived for him a very lively affection. One 
day it happened that Sebastian was in the gallery, where he 
used to work during the warm days of summer, when the 
Baron suddenly entering, approached him, clothed as for a 
ceremonial visit, and before he had time to salute him, de- 
manded of him his daughter’s hand in marriage. At this 
unexpected offer, the illustrious master rose, lifted his 
hat from his head, and said, after a moment’s reflee- 
tion: ** My dear Baron, I cannot be otherwise than highly 
flattered at the demand you have made to me: but I must 
add, nevertheless, that it is impossible to accept of the honor 
yon wished to confer upon me.” ‘* How is that?” inquired 
the baron confounded. “Hear me, my dear friend! I am 
sometimes odd, and act on occasions like one distracted. Very 
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well, itis my humor. I have taken it into my head not to 
give my daughter in marriage even to the most illustrious man, 
unless he cultivate that art to which I have devoted my whole 
existence.” ‘“ But consider......” ‘Nothing on earth,” 
interrupted Sebastian, ‘can alter my resolution in this respect. 
However, although it is impossible that you can become my 
son-in-law, 1 hope that will not hinder us from being as good 
friends as ever; but it is necessary that not the least word 
should transpire to my wife, still less to my daughter; and 
let you and me avoid all allusion to the matter from this time 
forward. It also appears requisite to me that your visits, 
however agrecable they may be to us all, should become less 
frequent, if, indeed, they should not cease altogether.” The 
baron de Norberg retired astonished and confounded. He had 
assured himself of the mother’s consent; and had received 
from the daughter’s lips a confirmation that she would present 
no very great obstacle to his desires. He had never enter- 
tained a thought that he wonld have met with opposition from 
the father. The refusal, therefore, seemed to him more cruel 
as it was unexpected. He was overwhelmed and afflicted. 
After a moment’s hesitation, he hastened to the mother and 
daughter, who awaited with anxiety the result of his mission. 
He related to them the reception he had met with. Sebastian’s 
wife raninstantly to find her husband. She complained 
bitterly of the caprice that had carried him so far as to 
refuse so excellent an alliance for her dear Cecilia. The 
baron was rich, of high birth, and had great merits. What 
did he want more? Why refuse advantages so superior to 
what he expected? Such obstinacy was truly inconceivable. 
These arguments were enforced with as much force, as much 
heat, and as much eloquence as maternal tenderness and 
anxiety could inspire. But Sebastian was impregnable, and 
his wife, convinced that it was impossible to overcome his 
resolve, returned to the Baron de Norberg and her daughter, 
and related the ill-success of her enterprise. ‘‘ My dear 
child,” she added in conclusion, “ you know that your father 
is the best of men; but his humor, however strange, we are 
bound to submit to. I know him long and well. It is abso- 
Jutely necessary that his son-in-law should be a musician. 
When an idea once enters into his head, it is impossible to 
drive it away.” 

The Baron took leave of the mother and daughter; but 
before separating from Cecilia, he said to her: * I depart from 
you, because I cannot, at this moment, make or imagine any 
new attempt which could wear an aspect of success. Only I 
conjure you, do not banish me from your memory. I hope, 
some years hence to come back to you, and flatter myself, I 
shall then obtain the consent of your father.” The Baron de 
Norberg departed without explaining himself farther. But a 
close observer might have remarked that a sudden change had 
taken place in his looks. The sadness and despondence, that 
had darkened his countenance had entirely disappeared. His 
voice was firm: his eye bright: his look assured. It was 
not difficult to see that he had conceived some sudden reso- 
lution, and felt that he had power to accomplish it. 

Soon after the interview the Baron de Norberg quitted 
Germany. Four years rolled on, and still he returned not. 
During this long period, he wrote frequently to Sebastian and 
his family. His letters dated from Paris, London, Rome, 
Naples, or Florence, breathed the greatest enthusiasm for 
art. He related in these epistles, in a highly imaginative 
style, the impressions of his voyage, and spoke with admi- 
ration of all the great musicians he had seen, and al] the 
grand works, the performance of which had filled him with 
wonder and delight. 





It was at that moment an era of regeneration for Europe. 
Italy was at the head of that intellectual progress, and of that 
artistic movement which signalized the sixteenth century. 
The lyric drama, the splendour of which had disappeared in 
the chaos of the middle ages, had been resuscitated under the 


genius of Scarlatti. The elements of a new art were in a 
state of fusion. The burning and enthusiastic soul of the 
Baron was impressed in a lively manner by this spectacle, and 
his emotions betrayed themselves in a remarkable degree in 
his correspondence with his friends. His letters were replete 
with sparkling eloquence, information conveyed in an original 
and fanciful manner, and all that passed in the artistic world 
was analysed by ingenious and witty commentaries. Often in 
the midst of his interesting peregrinations, and his musical 
studies, the Baron would reiterate with all his poetical feeling 
the sentiments he had avowed for the charming Cecilia. Each 
of his letters was followed by a postscript, in which he re- 
newed, in a respectful, and at the same time, a tender manner, 
the assurance of his unalterable attachment. 

The correspondence of the Baron, however, after some time, 
grew less frequent, and at length ceased entirely. Sebastian 
Bach and his wife did not know how to interpret this silence. 
Cecilia was grievously affiicted. 

One day that Sebastian had gone to Bonn on some business, 
his wife and daughter were seated in the large gallery which 
generally served for the studio of the composer. Cecilia was 
trying some new music on her harpsichord. Her light 
fingers were skimming over the keys, when the sound of foot- 
steps madé her pause, and turning round, she beheld 
Judge with how much surprise the Baron de Norberg. 
‘* Mademoiselle,” said he “ it is four years since I bade you 
farewell. I promised to return when circumstances would 
permit me, and I conjured you not to banish me from your 
recollection. It appeared to me then that I had it in my 
power, on some far future day, by dint of study and perse- 
verance, to fulfil the condition that your father required as 
indispensable in a son-in-law. I put myself immediately to 
work, That art, which I only cultivated for pastime as an 
amateur, became, thenceforward the object of my constant 
studies ; and love effected what neither fame, giory, nor the 
desire of popularity could effect. I have become a musician. 
Italy already knows my name and my works. Doubtless, 
there are many artistes more illustrious, and more deserving 
than Iam; but your father will judge of my weak talents 
with indulgence, and render me credit for all my efforts 
and now permit me, charming Cecilia, to make you judge of 
my progress,” added the Baron smiling, He sat down and 
executed a suite de melodies of his own composition, written 
in an original form and character. In this work he retraced 
the emotions of his adventurous life, his visions of love and 
poesy, his aspirations towards goodness, his tortures in exile, 
his joy at his returning to his country, and the places made 
happy by the light of his dear heart’s countenance. The style 
of the composition modified itself according to the different 
situations, and the songs, by turns lively and light, plaintive 
and melancholy, full of passion and tenderness, translated every 
varied impression of his soul. 

Such was the work of the Baron de Norberg. In his case 
the merit of the executant equalled the talent of the composer. 
Cecilia and her mother listened with astonishment, with en- 
thusiasm. But whilst they were spell-bound under the en- 
chantment of this music and of this performance, they had not 
noticed a new auditor, who had glided imperceptibly into the 
room. It was Sebastian. The illustrious composer was him- 











self seized with astonishment and admiration. He endeavoured 
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awhile to suppress the beatings of his heart, and to lull the 
sentiments which agitated him, but in vain. He could con- 
tain himself no longer; and throwing himself on the Baron’s 
neck, cried, ‘* No, my friend, I shall make no objection to 
your marriage. My child is yours. You did not withdraw 
vourself from her society to obtain her, without undergoing 
long and painful labors : you have given an amiable and in- 
contestable proof of your attachment. Here me, my friend: 
When I told you that I wished a musician for my son-in-law, 
that must have appeared strange to you. Do not pre-judge 
me, however, as a capricious man, or one _half-deranged. 
What I desired above all things was, that he who would 
become the husband of my beloved daughter, should 
embrace a profession, a career in which he would obtain an 
assured independence. The most splendid fortunes are liable 
to sudden loss, especially in these times of agitation and civil 
troubles. Who can foresee the ills that to-morrow may have 
in store for us? But talent and merit are solid advantages, 
which no outward disaster can take from us. These prin- 
ciples, based on a long experience, dictated my conduct 
towards you, when four years since you demanded from me 
the hand of my daughter. 1 said to myself, “‘ Mons. le Baron 
has good dispositions for music. He is young: has time to 
labour. Let us turn these faculties in a happy direction : let us 
trace for him the route which he ought to take, and if he 
love Cecilia, he will know how to triumph over every obstacle, 
and regain for himself a rank in the artistic world.” This, 
my friend, is what I then said. I could not explain all that 
clearly and precisely. Judge of my joy when I found you had 
devised my intentions. Cecilia, Norberg, my dear children... 
I bless you.” 

The marriage of Cecilia and the Baron de Norberg took 
place a few days afterwards. It was celebrated with a noble 
simplicity. The principal vocal societies of Germany assisted 
at the nuptial feast. Sebastian exhibited foresight in exacting 
that his son-in-law should possess a profession. De Norberg 
was soon able to convince himself of his father-in-law’s acute- 
ness of judgment. In consequence of the wars which desolated 
Germany he was deprived of all his fortune. He supported 
this loss with resignation, and found in the exercise of his art 
pleasures surpassing those of goods and chattels, 


a MISCELLANEOUS. 
Drury-Lane.—Mr. Jullien’s Promenade Concerts com- 
menced last night. We have but littl® space left to describe 
the splendid appearance of the house under its new aspect, 
the huge crowd that attended, the performances given, or the 
immense encores demanded by the enthusiastic audience. It 
is enough to say, in this hurried notice, that the theatre was 
universally admired for the novelty and extreme beauty of its 
decorations, and that the orchestra gratified the most fastidious 
lover of instrumental music. The vocal essays were entrusted 
to Miss Dolby, who was greeted on her entrance with the 
heartiest applause, and obtained a unanimous encore in two 
songs. In consequence of our going to press early we must 
defer particulars till next week. It would hardly be fair in a 
hasty article like this, to comment on the many splendours of 
the new decorations, the completeness of the band, or to attempt 
to describe, in few words, the excitement of the vast crowd as- 
sembled. In our next number we shall give full and true par- 
ticulars of the new theatre, and the performances of the week. 


Herr Sravpict has left London for Vienna. It is uncer- 
tain whether he will be able to obtain leave cf absence from 
the Imperial Chapel during the winter, so as to enable him to 
accept an engagement from M. Jullien for Drury-Lane. 








Mr. Henry Russet is giving his vocal entertainments 
with much success in the provinces, having visited during the 
months of August and September, Chertsey, Farnham, Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Portsmouth, Chichester, Arundel, Worthing, 
Hastings, Norwich, Yarmouth, Ipswich, Windsor, Reading, 
Newbury, Northampton, Coventry, Leamington, Stratford- 
upon-Avon ; and during the month of October the vocalist 
will pursue his flight to Warwick, Wolverhampton, Shrews- 
bury, Wellington, St. Helen’s, Derby, Nottingham, Chester- 
field, Huddersfield, Halifax, Blackburn, Carlisle, Preston, &c. 


Tue New Decorations or Drury-Lane THeEatre are 
simple, although exceedingly effective. The ground of the 
whoie is a faint blossom colour, approaching a white, and the 
ornaments, which are all appliqué, are gilt. The fronts of all 
the boxes are laced with a trellis of large mash, formed of an 
enriched moulding, gilt, and upon this festoons of detached 
flowers, very nicely modelled, and also gilt, are suspended. 
On the dress boxes the festoons are looped through wreaths ; 
on the next tier, tied with a gilt riband, and on the front of 
the third tier the festoon consists of riband only. The fluted 
Corinthian columns which form the proscenium, two on each 
side, have their caps and bases gilt, and the flutes entwined 
by a continuous wreath of flowers, gilt, as have also the small 
columns which support the boxes throughout the house. The 
whole of the ornaments, fruit and flower work, are of papier 
maché—the ornamental moulding which forms the trellis being 
of a new patent machine-made kind, and were made, gilt 
and fixed in five weeks by Mr. Bielefield. The ceiling is 
painted to represent the sky seen from a roofless building, 
and much ingenuity is exhibited in the endeavour. A con- 
tinuation of the trellis work, rising from the walls, forms an 
inclosure around the lower part of the circle; and the central 
glass chandelier, a new one, is made to represent, by masses 
of drops, six flags, with lines of the union-jack marked on 
each of them by light. It is kept close up to the ceiling, and 
is seen to be held by six flying cupids. For colour, entire 
dependence is placed on the draperies, in respect of which 
Mr. Frederick Gye has taken a bold step. Acting probably 
on the proverbial partiality of the fairer portion of the British 
public for a red coat, he has adopted nothing more nor less for 
his draperies than bright scarlet cloth with yellow edging, 
which must produce a brilliant effect. The boxes are lined 
with a yellow paterned paper on a crimson ground. The 
‘** family boxes” have been cleared away, so as to form an 
inclosed area for standing spectators. — The Builder. 

Stenor Costa has been unanimously elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians. Charles Knyvett is the 
senior member of the institution, having been elected in the 
year 1784. Frangois Cramer was elected the same year, 
but two months later than Knyvett. 

R. B. Peaxe, the celebrated dramatist, died suddenly on 
Monday last, at his residence near Queen’s Elms, aged 55.— 
Mr. P. was the author of several highly popular plays, melo- 
dramas, and farces, among which we may specify Amateurs 
and Actors, The Duel, Jonathan in England, Before Breakfast, 
£100 Note, Haunted Inn, Comfortable Lodgings, Bottle Imp, 
Master’s Rival, Climbing Boy, Evil Eye, Blanche of Jersey, 
H. B., Middle Temple, Unele Rip, Miser’s Well, Three Wives of 
Madrid, Sheriff of the County, False Mr. Pope, Colombia, Title 
Deeds, §c. Mr. Peake has left. a large family quite unpro- 
vided for. He accumulated some money by his dramatic 
writings, but lost it all, we understand, by an unprofitable 
speculation in the Lyceum—that most infelicitous of theatres. 
A subscription is about to be set on foot, which, we trust, will 
realise something handsome for the family. 
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Society or British Musicians.—A second trial of new 
works by members of this society took place at Erat’s Harp 
Saloon on Tuesday last. Among the instrumental composi- 
tions brought forward, we may select the following as 
deserving considerable approbation :—A Trio, in B minor, for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, and a Sonata, in G, for piano 
and violoncello, by Charles Horsley (both musicianly works) ; 
a Sonata, in E, for violin and piano by Kate Loder (a pleas- 
ing specimen of this fair composer’s talent); a Trio, in 
C sharp minor, for piano, violin, and violoncello, by Walter 
C. Macefarren (an exceedingly clever composition); and a 
Sonata, for the pianoforte, by Haite. Several vocal compo- 
sitions, by Kate Loder, H. C. Banister, James Calkin, and 
James Coward, were also tried, and deserved the applause 
they obtained. 

Jenny Linv’s Gengrosiry.—We have been informed 
that one of the performances at Bristol was generously given 
by Madlle. Lind for the benefit of Mrs. Macready, and that 
the proceeds of this munificent act of the Swedish vocalist 
amounted to nearly 1900/.— Gloucester Journal. 

Dr. Essex.—This well known musician died last week, 
aged 83. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN: 
G. PEACHEY, 
Manufacturer of Improved 
Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, & Square Pianofortes, 


73, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 





Piccolo Pianoforte. 


PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED of the best manufacture, and at the lowest 
possible prices, for Instruments that can really be Warranted. G. PEACHEY 
reese invites his friends and the public to inspect his extensive stock of 
IMPROVED CABINET, CO1TAGE, PICCOLO, and SQUARE PIANOFORTES, 
New Scale 63 Octaves, C to G, upon the most approved principles, for tone, 
touch, and durability, suitable to any climate. Also a large collection of second- 
hand, of every description, in good condition. 

Superior Instruments Lent on Hire, in Town or Country. 

One Hundred Pianofortes for general inspection, & Packed free of expense. 


G, PEACHEY, 73, BisHorsGaTE-STREET WITHIN, Opposite the Marine Society. 





The Atrapilatory, or Liquid Hair Dye ; 


The only Dye that really answers for all colours, and does not require 
re-doing, but as the Hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural 
red or purple tint common to all other dyes) BOTANIC WATER AND 
BEAR’S GREASE.—When the Hair is becoming thin and falling off, the 
only effectual remedy, besides shaving the head, is the use of the two above- 
named articles, applied alternately—the Botanic Water to cleanse the roots 
from scurf, and as a stimulant, and the Bear’s Grease asa nourisher, The 
NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the Teeth, 
when used up and down, and polishing the surface when used gre 
The hair warranted never to come out. The UNION AND TRIPLE 
HAIR BRUSHES. ‘The Double ANTI-PRESSURE NAIL BRUSH, 
The Medium SHAVING BRUSH. The Railway STROP and POWDER, 
The above new and elegant articles, in addition to a very extensive assort- 
ment of beautiful PERFUMES are the sole MANUFACTURES and 

NVENTION of Messrs. ROSS and SONS, 119, and 120, Bisbopsgate-street, 


on. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





M. JULLIEN'S 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


FOR ONE MONTH ONLY! 





THIRD APPEARANCE or MISS DOLBY. 
FIRST APPEARANCE or SIGNOR PIATTI. 





PROGRAMME for MONDAY, OCTOBER 11th, 1847. 


PART I. 

Overture, “ Der Freischutz,” ‘ ° P e Weber. 
Quadrille, on Airs from Herol1’s opera of “ Zampa,” sy. Jullien. 
Symphony, the Andantino, from the Symphony in A, . Beethoven. 
Solo, Violoncello, Signor PIATTI, (his first appearance) Piatti. 
Valse, (first time) Miranda, composed on the occasion of 

Her Majesty’s visit to Cambridge, ° a ° Kaenig. 
Recit and Aria, “ Grazie Clementi Dei” & “ A te Riede,” 

sung by Miss DOLBY (who is engaged for a limited 

period, and will make her third appearance on Mon- 

day, at M. JuLLIEN’s Concerts), a . ° Mercadante. 
Quadrille, the British Navy, with Solos by Mr. Richardson,* 

M. Barret, M. Prospere, and Herr Keenig, . ; Jullien. 

PART II, 

Opera, “ Norma,” Grand Selection, with Solos for Flute, 

Clarionet, and Duo for Two Cornets, performed by 

Mr. Richardson, Herr Sonnenberg. Mr. Rowland, and 

Herr Kenig, . . ° . . . Bellini. 
Valse, Olga, or Princess Valse, ; P ‘ ; Jullien. 
National Song, “ The Swiss Girl,” (third time) sung by 

Miss Do.By, . ° : : - ° Linley. 
Polka, from Donizetti’s Opera, “La Figlia delRegimento” 

(first time F ° ° . ° ° Jullien. 
Solo, Flute, Mr. Richardson, ° ° ° ‘ Richardson. 

Jullien. 


Polka, American Polka ° ° ‘ ° 
Concert commences at Eight o'clock. 


Places and Private Boxes may be secured on application to Mr. O'REILLY, at 
the Box Office of the Theatre; Mr. MiTcHELL, Old Bond street ; Mr. ALLCROFT, 
New Bond street; Mr. Sams, St. James’s street ; Mr. OLLIVIER, New Bonc 
street ; and at M. JULLIEN & Co.’s Musical Establishment, 214, Regent street. 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM.—CAUTION. 








GEO. LUFF and SON having discovered that several inferior imitations of 
their beautiful Instrument, THE PATENT HARMONIUM, have been sold 
under the same name, in London, Liverpool, and other places, caution Purchasers 
either to visit their establishment, or to write for their illustrated Prospectus, and 
the name of their Country Agent; this will ensure the possession of a genuine 


Patent Harmonium, 
GEO. LUFF AND SON, 


Manufacturers ot Patent Pianofortes, in every variety of style and fashion, war- 
ranted to keep well in tune, and prepared for extreme climates. Price lists and 
drawings forwarded by post, or enclosed in Book or Music-sellers parcels to order. 





Gro, LurF and Son, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
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Western 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
PROPOSALS are entertained by this Society for every variety of ASSURANCE 


or ANNUITY contingent on one, twa, oF three lives. Policies of Assurance are | Pe 


granted from £50 up to £5,000. e Payments of Premiums may be made 
Annually, Half-year!y Quarterly, or Monthly, or may be compounded for by one 
single payment, commonly called the single premium, or they may be made on 
descending or ascending scales. 2 

MILITARY and NAVAL MEN (not in actual War service), are Assured at the 
ordinary rates. : oh 

ENDOWMENTS for CHILDREN on their attaining the age of 14 or 21, and 
PROVISIONS for OLD AGE (by which a party secures a sum payable to 
himself on attaining the age of 60 or 65, or to his family, in case of previous 
death), are granted 3 this Society, on A PLAN presenting several ADVANTAGES 
not offered by other Societies. ; P 

PARTIES desirous of providing tor the RENEWAL FINE in their LEASES, 
can do so with facility in this Society. f 

TEMPORARY POLICIES of Assurances are granted to Borrowers in 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, on Rates, offering peculiar advantages to the Families 
of the Borrowers, and Security against the heavy loss their deaths would occasion. 

Prospectuses and further information can be obtained, free of expense, from 
the Actuary, 3, Parliament-street, London, or from any of the Society’s Agents 


in th try. 
ensiaiins A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary and Seeretary. 


PIANOFORTES, 
At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berners Street, Oxrorp Sr. 


Every description of Piccolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the best 
materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 
A variety of Second-hand Instruments always on Sale. 
exchange. 
KENNAY & Co., 15, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 





he y 
nstruments taken in 





RIMSTONE’S AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
THE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR 

To THE LaApt1gs.—A lady had the folloging letter inserted in the Times news- 
paper on August 7, 1846. Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper by 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

“Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this o portunity of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, for the efficacy of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in gow | completely restored the hair on her head, after 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stronger and more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will feel a pleasure 
: — any lady of respectability to the above facts.—3, Swan-street, 

jorough. 

The most delicate ladies may use this delightful product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion to the toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelve drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most cases, reliefis certain in ten minutes. It produces 
hair on children’s heads in a few applications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculisr cooling influence on the brain as to prevent convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with 


every bottle. 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 
14, Devonshire-sq., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847. 

“Mr. Frederick Bradshaw, having lost some portion ofhis hair from ring-worm, 
has had it so perfectly and so wonderfully restored by only a short application ot 
Mr. Grimstone’s ** Aromatic Regenerator,” feels thus called upon gratefully and 
publicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus bearing 
testimony to the efficacy of the tien, C and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect liberty to 
make any use of this communication he pleases. 

To Mr. W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, near London.” 

Sold by Mrs. J. and E. Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Fisher and Toller. 
Conduit-street ; J. Sanger, Chemist, &c., 150, Oxfotd-street ; Messrs. Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon-street ; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and by all 
Chemists, Druggists, and Medicine Vendors. Sold in triangular bottles, at 4s., 
7s., and 11s. each; and forwarded by post at 4s.6d., 7s.8d., and 12s., case in- 
cluded, for money orders only. Sold only, Wholesale, at the Herbary, Highgate. 
The 7s. contains two 4s., the 11s. four times the quantity of the 4s. 








Brown 4s. 6d. per bottle, 
Pale 5s. ditto. 


3s, per bottle. 


10s. per doz. largest bottle 
7 sma . 
carriage from 
London. 


““THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 
THE PATENT BRANDY AND THE GENUINE SELTZERS WATER, 
et woah bead songs yr Capea, ine oly ome ee Lag! yo safeguard 
% ulteration, can be obtained throughout the lom at the respective 
prices above mentioned, or at . ™ 


7, (Smithfield Bars, and 96, St. John’s Street, London. 


% oy 
exclusive of 





Just published (October 1st), Part IV. of the above Work, containing Sixty 
pages shore of Mozart’s charming Opera, the ‘‘M ge of ‘he 
with an English Version, in addition to the Original Libretto, the whole of 
unaccompanied Recitatives, rections, &c. Thus, at the outlay of 2s. 6d. 
r month, an annually increasing Library may be obtained of the best 
Operas, and the most — edition yet published. It is expected that from 
three to five Operas will be completed in the course of each year. 

London: T. BOOSEY and Co., 28, Hollies Street, 
and all Musicsellers and Booksellers in Town and Country. 


NEW MUSIC. 


blished, at Messrs. C. HALE AND SON’S Piano Forte, Harp. 
Et te mmr Promenade House, and Montpellier Walk, Cheltenham 


‘THE WILLOUGHBY POLK4A,’’ 


icated rmission) to Miss Jones, by the Publishers, arranged by 
a inate Ako,“ THE PESTH POLKA,””—W. EB. Jarrett. 





and 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE SONGS OF THE HEART. 
No. 1.—*f The Blighted Heart.’’ No. 2.—‘ The Wasted Heart.’’ 
No. 3.—** I took my Lute,*’ by Mrs. Francis Herrick. 





‘cyyhen the Violet bloomed,’’—a Ballad, composed by Mrs. Francis Herrick 





A Selection of Waltzes, by G. A. Voigt. 





The Favorite Hymns, “‘ Jerusalem,” and “‘Before Jehovah’s awful 
Throne,’ arranged in Score, by J. Uglowe. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of King George the First, a. D. 1720) 
7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, Cornhill, and 10, REGENT STREET. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, the Corporation taking 
the remaining third, out of which they pay the expenses of carrying on this 
department, thus giving the public all the benefits derived from Mutual Assurance, 
and all the security afforded by an old and opulent Corporation. The Profits are 
added as a Bonus to the Policy, or paid in cash, or applied to the reduction of the 
future Annual Premiums. 

A lower fixed rate without abatement. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 














Age. Participating. Non-participating. 
#8. d. #8. d. 

20 20 32 11511 

30 210 8 2 511 

40 oe a 300 

50 410 7 457 

60 612 5 6 611 

















Prospectuses, containing a variety of modes of effecting Life Assurance, and all 
information, may be had by a personal, or written, application to the Actuary. 
Fire Insurances, on oer ns of Property, at Moderate Rates, and 
Marine Assurances at the Current Premiums. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


FELIX FARLEY’S BRISTOL JOURNAL, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1745,) 

Commercial, Manufacturing, Agricultural, Railway, and 
Literary Advertiser; 

tensiv: ulous, and wealthy district ; com 

For a very extensive, pop’ Ae alee ee 





prising BRISTOL and 
Two Hundred 


Printed and Published every Saturday Morning, by JAMES MARTIN 
N° Ii, SMALL STREET, BRISTOL. 
THE LARGEST PAPER ALLOWED BY LAW. 
PRICE FIVE-PENCE. 


FELIX FARLEY’S BRISTOL;JJOURNAL has been, for 
an established medium of information on eve 
av large extent of country, ly 


‘fe 


a=: 


matter of pu 
Midland and Western 


and South Wales. Its authority and influence, as a steady su of the 
Constitution in Church and Stats, as well as of the various of national 
industry and enterprize, having secured the circulation of the BRISTOL 
JOURNAL amongst the Nobilit » Clergy, and Gentry, and Py 

tural, and Commercial Classes in the above extensive district, as well as more 
distant parts of the kingdom, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


intended to attract the attention of those important interests meet the greatest 
publicity by insertion in its columns, : 

















=——— 
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WESSEL AND CO.’S 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 


JULES SCHULHOFF’S 


No. PIANOFORTE WORKS. 8. d. 
*1. “ Prague,’’ Allegro br. dedicated to Seine inC .. .. Op. 1. 40 
*2. “Le Zephir,’’ Romance in Ab. Op. 2. 20 
3. “ha Najade,’’ Melodie in B major, Op. 2. 20 

(Performed by the Composer at Mr. WALzacr’s Concert with the greatest success) 
4. “Blegie,’’ Marciafunébre .. -. inGminor, Op. 2. 20 

*5. “Andante et Etude de Concert,” ¥ in A flat Op. 3. 3 6 
6. “Toplitz-Polka,’’ .. oe in A flat Op. 4 1 6 

7. “ Carlsbad-Polka,” in F sharp minor, Op. 4 20 

8. “ Les Mandello,’? Mazurkas Ist set, Op. 5. 3 0 

9. Idem. Idem. 2nd set, Op. 5. 3 @ 

10. “Victoria,’’ Valse brilliante in A flat, Op. 6. 40 
Idem. -~ as Piano-Duet oe eo oe -» Op. 6 5 0 

1), Premier Scherzo, ~ in A minor, Op. 7. 2 6 
12. Second ditto 4 * in D flat, Op. 7. 40 
13. “Confidence,” ne Ist impromptu in G flat, Op. 8. 1 6 
14. “ Chanson a boire,” 2nd_ ss ditto ~=inB flat, Op. 8. 26 
15, “ Barcarolle,” $rd_— ditto in A, Op. 8 20 
16. “ Polonia,’’? Mazurka No. 3, in A flat, Op. 9. 26 
17. “ Polonia,’ Mazurka -» No.4,in Aminor, Op. 9. 20 
*18, Gagston's = _ Airs Nationaux de inE flat, Op.10. 5 0 
#19. Nocturne oi Romance, a inA flat, Op.11. 3 0 
90. “Le Tournoi,’’ Grande Etude .. inC minor, Op. 12. 2 6 
21. Douze Btudes, Book 1 eee 4 Op. 13. 4 6 
92. Ditto ditto, Book 2 ucated..0 Op.13. 4 6 
23. Ditto — ditto, Book af ae ae 
24- 4me. Impromptu, “ La Berceuse,”’ in A flat,Op.14. 1 6 
25. 4me. Impromptu, “‘ La Babillarde,’’ sa in C. Op.144 2 0 
26. “ Agitato,” in A minor, Op. 15. 4 0 


27. “Overture du Jeune Henri,” de eed 
(morgeau de Concert " in D, 4 6 


* Nos. 1, 2, 5, 18, and 19 were played by M. Schulhoff, at his Concert on the 
28th May, with the greatest success. 


— 9 —_——- 
JULES SCHULHOFF’S CONCERT. 

“M. Jules Schulhoff gave a concert on the 28th instant in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, before a vast concourse of amateurs and professors. The} 
first piece essayed by M. Schulhoff was the Allegro from a Sonata de 
cated to Chopin. The style of this composition is ambitious. The ideas. 
are good, although the development is somewhat discursive, and the el 
boration redundant. The next piece was of a wholly different kind. A 
“Caprice sur des airs Nationaux Bohémiens.” The passages are very 
elegant, and there is a nice feeling for harmony and modulation, which, 
though sparingly developed, manifests itself most agreeably. A“Nocs 
turne in A flat,” (op. xi.) followed by an ‘‘ Etude de Concert,” (op. iii.) 
are deserving of still higher commendation. The Nocturne is expres- 
sive and graceful, and in its colouring occasionally reminds us of 
Chopin, although it has less vagueness of outline and less wildness of 
modulation than the majority of the effusions of the famous Polish 
pianist. The “ Etude de Concert,” a vigorous theme, developed with 
continnous power, is a composition of extreme difficulty. M. Schulhoff, 
however, executed it with consummate facility and grace, and the 
encore he forced from the whole room did not by any means sur- 
prise us. The last exhibition of M. Schulhofi’s powers was devoted 
.to a melody, without words, called ‘Le Zephyr.” It. is a gem 
of its kind, tuneful, harmonious, and graceful, and will in all pro- 
bability. find its way to the pianoforte of every amateur and pro- 
fessor in the united kingdom. On the whole, M. Schulhoff may be 
said to have achieved a triumph at his concert, both as a pianist and as 4 
composer, and to have established his name in this country as one of the 
ruling spirits of his particular department in art. The concert was 
varied by other instrumental performances. The talented brothers, 
Helmesberger, played the Adagio and Rondo from Spohr's ** Second Con- 
certante,” op. 88 (for two violins), with admirable precision and the 
most refined taste. M.Oberthur also gained distinction by’a clever per- 
formance on the harp, of his ‘‘ Souvenir de Londres,” which he hag 
appropriately dedicated to Parish Alvars. The Misses Williams were 
encored in Keller’s pretty duo, “ Spring is long since o’er,” which they 
sang very nicely. Miss Bassano, in a lied by Proch, “Ah! mother dear,” 
was graceful and unpretending. Kucken’s pretty lied, “Thy name I 
_ whisper,”’ and Weber’s ‘‘Fair being! lovely as the Heavens,” were both 
chastely rendered by Mr. Bodda, and his voice was favourably displayed 
“in a simple lied by Krebs, “‘ Loving, I think of thee.” Mactarren’s fine 
air, ““T’intendo ingrata,” one of the most deautiful of his vocal” compo- 
sitions, was sung with infinite passion and the truest expression by 





Madame G. A. Macfarren.”—Musical World, No. 23. 
Weasel & Co, 229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street. 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. JULLIEN & CO, 
Ropal Musical Conserbatorp, 
214, REGENT STREET. 





TROIS ETUDES CARACTERISTIQUES, 


En forme de Caprices pour Violon Solo, avec Accompagnement de Piano 
composées et dediées 4 Son ALTESSE ROYALE MONSEIGNEUR LE Duc DE 
CAMBRIDGE, par 


P. SAINTON, Professeur a l’Academie Royale de Musique. 
Price 8s., or singly, Nos. I, and II., 3s.; No. III., 4s. 





A TREATISE 
ON THE 


ART OF SINGING. 


Giving Rules, Exercises, and Examples adapted to every species of Voice, 
Accompanied by 
Specimens of the most Eminent Masters of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools. 
Dedicated to Rossin1, by 
G. DUPREZ, Member of the Conservatoire Royale. 
Part the First, price 8s. 





THE MODERN TUTOR 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FCRTE, 


Commencing with the 


FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, | 


And gradually proceeding through a Progressive Course of Study up to the 
MOST REFINED STYLE OF MODERN PIANO-FORTE 
PLAYING, 

Tilustrated with numerous Examples and Exercises 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Masters of the 
Modern School ; 

Interspersed with Morceaux from the Works of 


Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Roch-Albert, 
Halevy, &c. 


ALSO 


RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE HAND, 


With Selections from the Piano-forte Compositions of 
Herz, Dohler, Thalberg, &c., 
Composed, Arvanged, and Fingered by THOMAS BAKER, from 
Her Masesty’s THEATRE and the RoyaL AcADEMY oF Music. 


Price complete, 15s.; or in two parts, 83. each. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
artin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 

r ey Editor are to be addressed, post paid. nn he of G. Purkess, Dean 
ier aes oe Street ; and all Booke 

pellers; CityAgent, Mr,G.F, Denning,2, Bucklersbury,--Baturday, October 9, 1847. 











